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‘Needed: More Dairy Cows and More Dairy Mer 








GUERNSEY HEIFERS ON FARM OF EX-GOVERNOR W. D. HOARD, OF WISCONSIN. 


T IS one of the great advantages of dairy farming that it builds up 
the soil. The dairyman who knows his business—who feeds his 
cows well and saves the manure carefully—soon comes to have a 

farm on which big crops grow. His corn is tall, and luxuriant, his 
cotton fields give big yields; his pastures are green and fresh; his 
whole farm has about it an air of thrift and prosperity. Well-fed cows 
and fat fields go together ; and a fat pocketbook is the natural result 
of such a combination. 

Why is it, then, if dairying is a profitable business, and if we have 
‘the best climate in the world’’ for raising stock and growing feeds, 
that Southern farmers so long continue to neglect the cow? 

One answer is, that they are not continuing to do it, but are stead- 
ily—if slowly—coming to pay more attention to the dairy business and 
to the farm cow. 

Another answer is, that they have not yet learned what is necessary 
to make a success of the dairy business. That is, they have not learned 
how to breed good cows, or how to tell if the cows they have are 
good ; they have not learned how to feed and care for even the few 
cows they have; they have not yet appreciated the fact, so forcibly 
pointed out by Prof Gray last week, that it is impossible to make 
cows pay without liberal feeding and an abundant supply of feeds; 
they have not yet learned how best to care for milk, how to make 
good butter, or how to market their products to best advantages. 

It is gratifying indeed to know that the number of good cows and 
good dairymen is steadily increasing. But still more of both are 
needed. There is scarcely a town of any size in the Cotton Belt that 
gets the milk and butter it uses from Southern dairymen. Yet nearly 
all of them should. The farm on which there are cows enough to 
furnish milk and butter the year round, and on which the butter made 

is of good quality, is—alas!—still the exception rather than the rule. 





Yes, we need more cows, more pastures, more silos, more feed 
crops, more home-produced milk and butter; but first we need more 
farmers and farm boys who know how to judge a cow, how to feed 
her, how to test her milk and keep records, how to make butter, how 
to grow pastures and build silos, and how to build up a market for 
good dairy products and secure for themselves the profits now going 
to dairymen in other States and to the middlemen between those dairy 
men and our Southern:consumers. There is an opportunity here which 
thousands of our energetic, ambitious farm boys and young men could 
embrace to their own great profit and to that of the whole South. 
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ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
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A FARM BUILDING SPECIAL 


If you have built a new house, and can give usa picture 





of it with plans, and a fairly accurate statement of the cost ; if 
you have. remodeled an old building and made it more attrac- | 
tive or convenient; if you have founda barn plan, ora plan) 
for any outbuilding, which specially pleases you; if you can | 
make any suggestion which will be of value to home-builders 
or home-makers, we ‘want you to write us before June 1, and | 
tell us about it. 
Building Special, and we want to make it just as complete and 
practical as we possibly can. 
we shall pay you for anything you send us that we can use. 
Don’t put it off and forget about it, but get busy and send in 
your contribution at once. 


Our issue of June 14is going to be a Farm 
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HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


F SO, here is-a chance for you to make some money with it. September 

15, we are going to give $30 in prizes for the eight best photographs of 

farm scenes sent us before that time by the young people of The Progressive 
Farmer Family. 


We shall pay $7 for the best picture; $5 for the second best, and 
then $4, $3 and $2 each for the three best submitted by boys and girls 
under sixteen, and $4, $3, and $2 each for the three best submitted by 
young people—none over 99 years eligible—over sixteen. For all other 
pictures we can use we shall pay $1 each: The only conditions are: (1) 
That some member of the picture-maker’s family must be a subscriber to 
The Progressive Farmer. (2) That pictures must not be made by pro- 
fessional photographers. (3) That they must not be smaller than 3 1-2 
by 3 1-2 inches. (4) That the name, address and age of the maker 
must be written on the back of each photograph, and that postage must be 
enclosed for the return of the picture if we cannot use it. 





No prize will be given unless all these rules are complied with. 

We prefer pictures of farm scenes, the home grounds, livestock, crops, 
etc. Interiors of farm homes will be accepted as will also good baby 
pictures. Any picture that tells a story will stand a chance of acceptance, 
and in awarding prizes the description or explanation accompanying it will 
be considered along with the photograph. Pictures we cannot use will be 
retuned; those we keep will becone the property of The Progressive 
Farmer. Anyone may send as many as he wishes; but we desire at the 
outset to insist that only clean, distinct, well-printed pictures be sent. 


So, Farmer Boy and Girl, get busy. But don’t get in a hurry; you 
have the summer for the work. Learn first to leok for beautiful and inter- 
esting things on the farm, and next, to handle your camera so as to repro- 
duce this interest and beauty in your prints. 

Address all photographs and correspondence to 

PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST EDITOR, 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every + eirches- 
er should see land for himself before bu But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale our 
paper unless he shows us Cpratanacerr sf patrons as 
to his honesty and b 











Only $1400 Cash Needed 


188 Acres Near Greenville, N. C. 


Only 2 miles to high school and store, near neighbors 
and churches, mail delivered; 65 acres in productive 
fields, 100 fruit trees, 123 acres in wood, estimated to be 
1200 cords and 100.000 ft. of timber; 6 room house with 
piazza, painted; 4 room tenant house, stable, rail and 
wire fences; on main road, short drive to two county 
seats; owner has no use for large farm. Price $3,200— 
$1400 cash, balance easy terms. Write today E. = Strout 
Farm Agency, Station 1358, Southern Pines, N, 


Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, ‘‘Georgia” and 
our Iist of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY. LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 











We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
our best to help you. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








Silage and Cottonseed Meal for Horses. 


BULLETIN from the Pennsylvania Experi- 
A ment Station gives a severe jolt to two an- 

tiquated errors. It shows that silage is a 
goed feed for horses. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the stock argument used 
against silage for feeding horses came from Penn- 
sylvania also. Because Dr. Pearson fed damaged 
silage to horses and killed them, those whose 
mental make-up cause them to have a horror of 
anything new, have argued that silage should not 
be fed to horses. We also fed damaged corn to 
horses and killed them, but we never thought of 
using that as an argument against feeding sound 
corn to horses. It is, however, a good reason for 
not feeding damaged corn, just as Dr. Pearson’s 
results give us a good reason for not feeding dam- 
aged silage. Silage is a good feed for young 
herses and mules and brood mares, and all other 
idle or growing horses and mules, as shown at 
the Mississippi Experiment Station, and the Penn- 
/sylvania Station says it is a good feed for fatten- 
ing horses. In short, good silage is a fine feed for 
any horse for which green feed is suitable. For 
hard-working horses, or for driving horses, it is 
not suitable, but for others it is very valuable, as 
sueculent feeds are for all such livestock. 

This Pennsylvania bulletin also shows that cot- 
tonseed meal is 4 good feed; even better and cheap- 
er than oats, the accepted horse feed of greatest 
excéllence, everywhere. When will the South 
learn that she is losing money every day by her 
failure to fully take advantage of the excellent 
qualities and cheapness of cottenseed meal in the 
feeding of our herses and mules? At least one- 
fifth of the grain ration of every Southern horse 
and mule should be eottonseed meal. The reason 
is simply, hecause it would be better for the 
horses and mules and cheaper for their owners. 

It is deing something to smash two errors in 
ene bulletin, but then it is pretty - near time we be- 
gan learning more of horse feeding, or rather 
practicing something ef what we know. 

We would like to know how many of the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations of the 
South feed their work-stock cottonseed meal reg- 
ularly? We venture the assertion that few of 
them do so. It is the old effect of custom or habit 
and prejudice. They have'‘done the experiment- 
ing, and proved that cottonseed meal is a good 
and cheap horse feed; but they cannot expect the 
average farmer to act on their advice, when they 
do not do it themselves. 





Comparative Values of Two Fertilizers. 


MISSISSIPPI reader asks: ‘What is the best 
fertilizer for cotton, a mixed fertilizer ana- 
lyzing 10-2-2, or a mixture of one part cot- 

tonseed meal and two parts acid phosphate?”’ 

Since we do not know the source of the plant 
foods in the mixed fertilizer nor the cost of these 
fertilizers, we can only compare them on the basis 
of the plant foods they contain. Assuming that 
cottonseed meal contains 6.5 per cent ef nitrogen, 
2.5 per cent of phosphorie acid and 1.5 per cent of 
potash, and that 16 per cent acid phosphate is 
used, the plant food in these two fertilizers is as 
follows: 

One ton of ready mixed, 10-2-2 fertilizer con- 
tains: 


260 Pounds phosphorie acid at five cents. . $10.00 


40 Pounds nitrogen at 20 cents......... 8.00 
40 Pounds potash at five cents.......... 2.00 
FEMOOMER. oo: 5 $.0,.5. Sah aurre, oad 05/10 ONE 6 wigs: $20.00 


One ton of home-mixed fertilizer—665 pounds 
cottonseed meal and 1,335 pounds acid phosphate 
-~—contains: 


230 Pounds phosphoric acid at five eents. . $11.50 


43 Pounds nitrogen at 20 cents......... 8.60 
10 Pounds potash at five cents.......... .50 
ST LA See gS rate Oe ne ooh PS Oe $20.60 


The analysis of such a fertilizer is 11.5-2.15-5. 


At the valuations for plant foods, which we have 
given there is small difference in the values of 
these fertilizers, the home-mixture only figuring a 
vajue of 60 cents per ton greater than the ready- 
mixed goods. 


If, however, the cotton on the land where these 
fertilizers are to be used suffers from rust, we 
would give the preference to the ready-mixed 
goods; but if the cotton on this land does not suf- 
fer from rust we would prefer the home-mixed 
goods, for the reason that Mississippi soils do not 
generally need potash for such crops as cotton and 
corn. It will be noted that while the home-mix- 
ture contains thirty pounds less potash to the ton, 
it contains three pounds more nitrogen and thirty 
pounds more phosphoric acid and practically all 
Southern soils require phosphoric acid. 





Use the Harrow on the Cotton Fields. 

MISSISSIPPI reader writes: ‘Do you think 
A a fifty-tooth steel-frame lever harrow too 

heavy to run over my cotton and corn before 
and after they come up? Would it be well to go 
over the crops while in the sprout? How high 
should corn and cotton be before running the har- 
row? My soil is rather stiff and a crust forms 
after rain.”’ 

No, we do not think this harrow too long for 
the use indicated, but we would set the teeth 
slanting backward, if necessary, to prevent toe 
great damage to the stand and would run the har- 
Tow aeross the rows, and not with them, er, per- 
haps better still, obliquely or slanting aeross the 
rows. 

There is no need to deny the fact that harrow- 
ing corn will pull out an occasional plant and har- 
rowing cotton will injure the plants more; but the 
number of corn plants injured will be so small 
that this offers ne objection to the use of the har- 
row for this purpese. In harrowing cotton, still 
more injury will be done to the plants, but se 
long as we use an abundance of seed, or so long 
as the present methods of planting continue, the 
injury to the stand will be se slight, if ordinarily 
good judgment is used in running the harrow, that 
the harrow should be used in the early cultivation 
of the cotton as well as the corn. 

It is probably best to warn our inquirer that 
there will appear to be much more injury done te 
the crop, when it is first harrowed, than will 
actually occur. If there appears to be too much 
injury resulting, we suggest that a small area be 
harrowed and the results on this observed a few 
days later. This is usually all that is necessary 
to make a convert to the practice of harrowing 
these crops. : 

But the harrow will not do miracles. If the 
land has not been well prepared, or if there are 
clods, clumps of grass, or corn and cotton stalks 
that have not been cut or broken up, the harrow 
may pull out too many plants, or it may fail to 
clean the land. If, on the other hand, the harrow 
is not used early or often enough to kill the weeds 
and grass when very young and small it will not 
kill them at all, and may do no material good, or 
at least fail to give a satisfactory cultivation. We 
would not harrow either corn or cotton just as it 
is coming up, but especially would we advise 
against harrowing cotton at this time. A harrow- 
ing may, and frequently should, be given after 
planting and before the crops come up, and espe- 
cially may this be beneficial to cotton if a rather 
hard crust forms on stiff land, after a rain; but 
where the plants are coming through the top soil, 
especially cotton, it is usually not best to harrow, 
After the crops are well up, then they may be 
harrowed on all well prepared, moderately clean 
land, to great advantage. As to how long the 
harrowing may be wisely continued will depend 
on the condition of the land, the crop and the 
stand. If when the plants are thought to be too 
large to harrow, the work be done in the middle 
of a warm day, less injury to the plants is likely 
to result. Early in the morning is a bad time to 
run the harrow over rather large plants. Usu- 
ally two harrowings are as many as should be 
given after the crops are up. 

Some have thought the harrow ought to do 
more than any such implement couid reasonably 
be expected to do; while others have been so cer- 
tain that it would tear up all the plants that they 
have refused to try it at all, or have not given it 
a fair trial. It will not perform miracles; but if 
used with discretion, on properly prepared soil and 
under reasonable conditions it is the best and 
most. economical implement for the first or early 
cultivations after planting these crops. 


Some Suggestions as to Steer Feeding 
in Summer. 


of summer feeding on pasture a bunch of 

one and two-year-old steers, and would lke 
to have your advice as to same. 
first-class — crabgrass, Japan clover and other 
grasses. What quantity of corn and cottonseed 
meal should they have daily? Should they be fed 
night and morning, or once a day? If I can mar- 
ket them in July, should I not receive better 
prices than later on?’’ 

Answer: Prof. Dan T. Gray, formerly of the 
Alabama Experiment Station, has done more ex- 
perimental feeding on pasture than perhaps any- 
one else in the South, and the summary of his 
results from three years’ work, given in Bulletin 
163, of the Alabama Experiment Station, answers 
the questions in the above inquiry better tha 
any mere opinion would do: : 


“4. The object of this part of the work was 
to determine whether it is more profitable to 
feed steers a short or a long period of time 
when they are being fattened on pasture. 

“2. Grade Aberdeen-Angus, Shorthorn, 
Hereford, and Red Polled steers, with a few 
common ones, were used. They were bought 
in Sumter and neighboring counties and rep- 
resented fairly accurately the average cattle 
ef the western part of Alabama. 

“3. The steers were fed on pasture and cet- 
tenseed cake during the following periods ef 
time: 

B Lots—(Long feeding periods) :— 
1909—April 9-August 26. 
1910—April 7-August 2. 
1911—April 21-September 8. 


F Lets—(Short. feeding periods) :— 
1909—March 19-August 5. 
41910—Mareh 25-June 23. 
$911—-April 21-August 27. 


“4, The following average daily feeds ef 
eake were given: 


B Lots—.Long feed- 
ing periods): 


A N ALABAMA reader writes: “I am thinking 


The pasture is 


F Lots— (Short feed- 
ing periods: 


1909—3.40 pounds 4.39 pounds 
4910—3.45 pounds 4.33 pounds 
1911—3.60 pounds 4.66 pounds 


“§. The steers in the B lots made a daily 
average gain of 1.87 pounds, while those in 
the F lots gained at the rate of 2.04 pounds 
each day. 

“6. There was required 185 pounds of 
cottonseed cake to make 100 pounds of gain 
in B lots, while 220 pounds of cake was 
eaten in the F lots to make the same gain. 

“When the pasture and cake are both 
charged against the gains, it cost $3.33 and 
$3.69 to make 100 pounds of gain in the B 
and F lots, respectively. 

“8. The steers in the B lots cost on the 
average $3.05 per hundredweight at the be- 
ginning of the tests; they sold for $4.16 per 
hundredweight at the close. The steers in 
the F lots cost $3.28 per hundredweight, and 
sold for $4.45 per hundredweight. 

“9. Clear average profits of $7.73 in the B 
lots and $8.30 per steer in the F lots were 
made. 

“10. An additional advantage in selling 
the cattle early is that the pastures have an 
opportunity to make an extra growth after 
the cattle are taken off, thus providing feed 
for the early winter months. In fact, this is 
probably the chief advantage to be secured 
in selling cattle at an early date.” 


It is quite certain that it will not pay to feed 
cattle, on pasture, corn at present prices in the 
South, and the grass and cottonseed meal, while 
possibly not as good a ration as grass, corn and 
cottonseed meal, is almost certain to be a more 
economical one. 

It should also be noted that cottonseed cake, 
crushed or broken in small lumps, is probably bet- 
ter for feeding on pasture than cottonseed meal, 
and one feed a day is probably more economical 
than two, because light feeding is likely to be 
more economical than heavy feeding. 

Those interested in obtaining further informa- 
tion on this subject should write the Alabama 
Experiment Station, Auburn, Alabama, for Bulle- 
tins 151 and 163. 





Nothing pays in the country but the best, and 
this grown with intelligence.—E. P. Powell. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











“READER asks: “Is there any remedy for hog 
cholera except vaccination?’’ I know of no 
“remedy.” Vaccination will prevent, for a time, 
the attack of disease, but no remedy has been 
found that will cure an animal after it has taken 
cholera. a 





ILL nitrate of soda help my crimson clover?” 

It might induce a heavier growth, but it 
would be at the expense of the nitrogen fixing, 
for the clover would. take the. readily available 
nitrogen. and neglect to get it from the air for yeu 
and you would simply waste-the nitrate. 





ILL buckwheat sown at last working of corn 

or cotton benefit the land?’ It would fur- 
nish some organic matter to plow-under, but all 
it gets is taken from the soil, and unlike clover 
or peas, it gets no nitrogen from the air and would 
be a damage to the crop among which it is sown, 
while peas are a help to the corn crop. 





BOUGHT: some vetch seed last fall but did not 

get them sown, will they be good for next fall? 
Are two-year-old pumpkin’ seed good?” -If the 
vetch seed were fresh last fall, they are still 
good. -The two-year-old-pumpkin seed will usuaily 
make -more pumpkins. -and- less- vine .than fresh 
seed. They are good for several years. | 





A READER asks: ‘‘What is the matter with my 
corn? The’ cobs-are: too big and they keep 
getting bigger.’’ Of course, they do, if you keep 
planting. big-cob corn. Better drop it and get a, 
prolific corn with medium cobs, and then practice. 
a good selection of.seed every year and breed to 
ar ideal corn in a special seed patch, as has often 
been detailed to you in The Progressive Farmer. - 





R. BOONE is right. We do not want to pro- 
duce less cotton, but to make it on less land, 
and make other sale crops besides, through good 
farming. If a-fifteen million-balé crop was grown 
on: fifteen miHion acres, instead of forty: million 
acres, the price of. cotton would not worry the 
growers so much, since, as Mr.- Boone says, they 
would be in a position to control the sale by rea- 
son of getting money from other things. 





O THOSE who are almost daily asking about 
onion culture, I would say that it is now too 
late for anything but sowing sets, which can still 
be done. ~ The seed must be sown very thickly. I 
sow a pound in a row 120 feet long. I had two 
columns last fall in this paper telling what I know 
about onion growing, and many do not seem to 
have read the paper. I will have something to say 
at the proper time again on this subject. Read 
the paper more carefully. 





HAT is the best way to get a sod of Bermuda 
grass in a pasture, planting the roots or sow- 
ing seed?’”” Bermuda grass is a hot-weather grass 
and should not be planted till the spring is some- 
what advanced. Prepare the land well and run 
out shallow furrows two feet apart in April, and 
in these plant the running stems, commonly called 
roots. The true roots start from the joints and 
a root never has joints. Cover the cuttings and 
roll the soil tight and plants will soon cover the 
soil. 





OW shall I rid my lettuce of ants?” Some 

years ago I was troubled with ants among 
my plants. I examined an old English book of 
garden recipes and found one saying that the wa- 
ter in which oziers were soaked in basket-making 
would drive ants away. As oziers are willow, I 
went to the low-grounds and cut me a lot of green 
willow, and poured boiling water over them, mak- 
ing a strong willow tea. I sprinkled this liberally 
over the ants, and tlfey disappeared. I suppose 
that it is the salicylic acid in the willow that 
drives them. 





HAT is the difference between raw bone, bone 
meal, and dissolved bone?’ Raw bone is 
bone that has not been treated in any way but by 


grinding. It may be in bone meal or the finer 
bone flour. Dissolved bone is bone that has been 
dissolved in sulfuric acid and made into acid 


phosphate. This is done to make the phosphoric 
acid more readily available. But there are thou- 
sands of so-called dissolved bone on the market 
that are simply dissolved rock phosphate, for the 
manufacturers think that the farmers prize the 
phosphoric acid from bones more highly than from 
the rock, but they are the same thing, and the 
manufacturers call their rock acid phosphate, dis- 
solved bone, when there has not been a bone used 
. 





in it. 
is only interested in knowing what per cent of the 
phosphoric acid in it is available to crops. 


But it is.all the same to the farmer, who 





HAT big Percheron on the first page of the 

issue for April 12, reminds nie of what my 
friend. Clarendon Davis, of Alat .na, does. He 
cultivates his farm with Percheron mares- and 
raises mules from them. He says that he can raise 
a three-year-old mule for $50, and recently he 
sold a bunch of fifty mules in Atlanta and the 
poorest one in the lot brought $165. Is that not 
far better than buying mules to work the farm 
and having no breeding animals on the place? 
Thousands of dollars worth of mules are raised at 
a big profit by the animals that do the farm work. 





AST summer on a field where soy beans had 
never been sown, half the field was sown with 
a mixture of cowpeas and soys and the other half 
with soys alone. Noticing the greater growth of 
the soys among the peas, I pulled plant after plant, 
and all were loaded with nodules. On the other 
half, where there were no peas, it was hard to find 
a nodule on the soys. It would seem, therefore, 
that the bacteria that live on the pea roots will 
also live on the soys. The part of the field where 
the soys .were growing alone had never shad peas 
on it, being an old field recently cleared of a dense 
growth of sassafras sprouts. 





NEVER burn any of the garden refuse, but rot 

it down.. The manure I am compelled to buy 
is rather rough, and after -spreading it I- rake it 
over and get out the corn cobs and cornstalks and 
pile them in an out-of-the-way place to rot down. 
By another spring they will be completely rotten, 
and as all vegetable refuse from the kitchen is 
added in summer and a little lime sprinkled over 
to keep the flies off, the lime will hasten the de- 
composition. Now, understand, I never mix lime 
in stable. manure, but in the breaking down of 
vegetable matter like corn cobs and constalks and 
leaves, etc., it is important to use some lime, not 
only to-hasten the decomposition, but to prevent 
having a sour mass. of stuff. 





HAT is the feed value of cured rye straw?” 
Rye_straw is very poor feed. It has only 
about 3 per cent protein, 38 per cent of crude 
fiber or woody material, about 45 per cent of ni- 


. trogen-free material, that is material that has no 


protein; and a little over 1 per cent of fat, which 
is also a carbohydrate. It is less valuable than 
wheat straw, and far less than oats straw. I made 
some green rye into silage one season and partly 
filled a silo, and later finished the silo with corn. 
When I got down to the rye silage not a cow 
would eat it, and I had the whole lot hauled out 
and used as. bedding.- Fortunately I had two oth- 
er silos filled with corn. Rye is of more value to 
turn under to make humus in the soil than it is to 
feed. 


FARMER says: ‘‘My land on the coast is black 

and some of the best spots hardly make any 
cotton. The plants run to weed. How shall I pre- 
vent this?” Your black swamp soil has plenty of 
nitrogen and thence makes a big weed, but it is de- 
ficient in phosphates and potash, especially potash, 
and these are the materials that make lint and 
seed. Give that black swamp soil 500 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 50 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash an acre broadcast, and it will make cotton. 
Up in the Dismal Swamp country a large farmer 
told me that he could not make cotton on that 
rich land. I told him to use phosphate and potash 
heavily, and he made the next season the best 
crop of cotton in the neighborhood, and has been 
making good cotton there since. I said 500 
pounds, but more will do no harm. 








Green Manures and Sour Soils. 


S' FAR as turning under crimson clover in 





spring weather is concerned, what Mr. Garren 

says may be all right. But if he will try ths 
turning under of a heavy green coat in the hot 
mid-summer weather, and fails to produce damag- 
ing acidity, he will accomplish what I have never 
done. No matter how plowed under in hot weather, 
the result will be acid conditions in the soil, and 
it will always be wise to spread some lime after 
such plowing. A long experience in these matters 
is worth all the theory that can be made. I have 
known disastrous results, not merely on the imme- 
diately succeeeding crops, but on other crops, till 
lime was applied to cure the acidity. There is less 
danger in turning under clover in spring than any 
other time, but even then it will be safer to use a 
little lime. What Mr. Garren says about turning 
the mass under flat is all right, and I have time 
and again warned farmers against getting this 
level coat of clover under their crops. But to say 
that soil will not be made acid by turning under 
a mass of green growth is contrary to the experi- 
ence of more years, I expect, than Mr. Garren has 
lived. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
A Man Who Knows It All. 


ND there is a man down in Mississippi who 
“knows all about farming as well as The Pro- 
gressive Farmer does!” I would like to see that 
man’s farm and learn from a man who knows it 
all, since he is the only one I have heard of who 
does know all abcut farming. If we all were as 
wise as this man, there would be no need for run- 
ning a farm paper. The man who has nothing 
more to learn about farming is unfortunate, for 
he will miss a great deal that he might have made, 
and, as a rule, the men who think they know it 
all are about the poorest farmers in the neighbor- 
hood. The man who stops reading and studying 
his profession is certain to get left by the proces- 
sion. The South is pushing ahead and the student 
farmers are going to get past the men who know 
it all. -I have been interested and engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil for nearly sixty years, and 
I have not yet learned all about it and never will. 
If we could only wake up the men who know it all 
and get them to studying, we would have a boom 
in Southern farming such as we have not yet seen. 
The men who know it all are the ones that are 
holding back the general advance, for they have 
not realized that no man knows all about farming, 
and hence we exchange ideas in the paper and 
help each other, and would like to help the men 
who know it all, if they would let us. What a rut 
that Mississippi man is in-who does not want the 
paper because there is nothing in it but farming. 
If he could but grow tall enough to see out of his 
rut, he might discover that there are some things 
he does not know about farming that it might pay 
him well to learn. He ‘knows all that,is in the 
paper about farming.’’ Then why not,:- from his 
great store of knowledge, write something that 
the paper has not learned and thus make it more 
useful. Still I would like to see that man’s farm, 
for the best farmers in every section are the men 
who fully realize that they do not know all about 
farming, and are daily studying to learn more. 


We Need More Bermuda. 


L* summer I was riding with a friend over 








his farm, and we passed the corn field. He 
said: ‘“‘There is a patch of Bermuda, and we 
have trouble with it every year, for it: grows after 
the corn is laid-by.’”’ We rode on, and I watched 
the corn and said: “I notice that the best corn 
you have is right where that Bermuda patch is.” 
And I have seen this time and again. Of course, 
it is a bother in the cultivation of the crop, but the 
man who practices a good rotation of crops and 
grows plenty of legumes will seldom find the Ber- 
muda a pest. Sow peas among the corn and the 
Bermuda will have little chance in the dense shade 
and will soon be shaded out. The great lack in 
all the South, as the Editor has said in reply to Mr. 
Avery, is the fear of grass and the effort to avoid 
a sod. All over the South the notion prevails 
that the land must be kept continually in culti- 
vated crops, and there is nothing better on a 
Southern farm than a pasture of Bermuda grass. 
On sandy soil it is easily destroyed, for I have 
done it in one season. I had a dense sod of Ber- 
muda on the old Contraband Camp at Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia, which I broke for the first time after 
the war. I ran a big plow under it about three 
inches deep and turned it over in great flakes. An 
ordinary horse hay-rake was then used and the 
masses of grass gathered up and hauled off to the 
salt marsh near-by. Then a spring-tooth harrow 
was used and more gotten out. Then the land 
was sown thickly to peas, and after the peas, it 
would take a pretty close examination the next 
season to find any Bermuda, and I used the land 
for truck crops and had no grass to contend with. 
If one-half the effort that is made all over the 
South to kill the grass was devoted to growing it, 
the Southern farmers would be far more prosper- 
ous, and would not allow the gullies to form, and 
would be making bigger crops per acre of their 
money crop. We should not allow gullies to form, 
and if the plowing was always of the best and a 
sod always on the land to turn for a hoed crop, 
there would be no gullies, if the cultivation is 
level, but if there are gullies some one else has 
let form, there is nothing better than Bermuda to 
stop them. 





ETTERS without name or proper address can- 
not be answered, for I do not put in the paper 
replies that concern no one but the inquirer. E. 
F. C., of Merrimon, N. C., writes a letter I would 
like to answer. So does M. J. N. of Clinton, N. C., 
and L. F. Miller would have had a reply if he had 
told me where he lives. Every one can see that I 
use no one’s name in the replies in the paper, and 
there is no reason why a man should be ashamed 
to sign his name and tell where he lives. I had 
from the first of January up to March 20, written 
1,180 letters to the subscribers by mail. I do this 
cheerfully, but I cannot write a letter to a man 
unless I know his name and postoffice. 
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THE NEED AND VALUE OF RURAL SURVEYS. 





The Ancient Maxim, “Know Thyself’ Holds Good for a Com- 
munity as Well as an Individual—Scientifically Conducted In- 
vestigations Into Actual Conditions Would Help Farmers, 





By George N. Coffey, in Charge of Ohio Rural Survey. 


country has so much interest 
been taken in means for in- 
creasing our agricultural production. 
Various plans and methods for the 
assistance of the farmer in accom- 
plishing this purpose are being pro- 
posed and tried. During many years 
of careful study a plan has been 
gradually evolved in Ohio, which 
gives promise of accomplishing great 
good to the farmers of this State. 
Having been born and brought up 
in the South and believing that the 
plan which thas developed here could 
with certain modifications to meet 
local conditions, be adopted with 
very great advantage to the farmers 
of my old home section, I am very 
glad to have*the opportunity of giv- 
ing a brief outline of this plan to the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer. 
As this plan has been developed 
through a process of evolution, I be- 
lieve that it can probably be best un- 
derstood by telling very briefly the 
different steps that have been taken 
in working it out. 


One Must Know Soil Conditions to 
Know Farming Needs. 


Nc in the history of our 


More than ten years ago a pro- 
gressive farmer living in ‘Fayette 
County, Ohio, sent to the Experiment 


around Wooster where the Bxperi- 
ment Station was located. In a trip 
over the area, the soil surveyor 
pointed out differences in the soil 
which this man soon saw correspond- 
ed to differences in native vegeta- 
tion, trees, etc. He saw at once the 
bearing whitch this had upon the 
problems that he was trying to solve. 
If differences in soils affected native 
vegetation, why should they not af- 
fect our cultivated crops. Similar 
results could not be expected upon 
different farms unless the soil and 
climatic conditions on the two were 
similar. Knowing that the soil on 
his farm in Fayette County, was very 
different from that on the Experi- 
ment Farm at Wooster, he saw a 
possible explanation as to why the 
seed wheat secured from Wooster 
had not proved a success upon his 
own farm in Fayette County. It was 
evident, therefore, that knowledge 
of the soils and other local condi- 
tions was an absolutely essential and 
fundamental basis for carrying on 
various lines of agricultural investi- 
gations. 


First of All a Soil Survey. 


The Bureau of Soils made soil sur- 
veys of several areas in the State, 
but the making of a detailed survey 
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Station for several bushels of the va- 
riety of wheat which had given the 
largest yield in the variety tests that 
were being conducted at the Station. 
This farmer fully expected to harvest 
@ much larger yield from this im- 
proved variety, but after three years 
eareful trial gave up in disappoint- 
ment, because the new special vari- 
ety of wheat had produced about 
two-thirds of a crop and that crop 
quite largely screenings or chicken 
feed. 

Shortly after this experience this 
farmer went to the Experiment Sta- 
tion to take charge of the co-opera- 
tive experiments with the farmers of 
the State. In a number of cases the 
results were positive and gratifying, 
but from perhaps the majority of 
them came nothing but tales of woe. 
Why should such be true? 

About this time the Bureau of 
Soils made a soil survey of an area 


i 


of the entire State would require 
many years to complete, while the 
need of information in regard to the 
general types of soil in every part of 
the State was essential and urgent. 
It was therefore decided to take up 
a general survey of the State first 
and to follow this up later with the 
detailed survey of such areas as the 
general survey showed to be neces- 
sary. Such a general survey of the 
entire State of Ohio has just been 
completed by the Ohio Experiment 
Station in co-operation with the Bu- 
reau of Soils, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. In this survey we have 
been able to determine the principal 
types of soil in the State, and their 
general distribution. 

The making of soil survey, how- 
ever, only represents the beginning 
of the work. It is the laying of the 
foundation for the house which is to 
be built upon it. The next step is to 


study the- various properties and 
characteristics of the different types; 
their fertilizer requirements, meth- 
ods of soil management, the kind or 
varieties of crops to which they are 
best adapted, etc., in order to deter- 
mine just what crops it is best for 
the farmer to grow, and how to grow 
them. Some of the questions will of 
course have to be answered through 
carefully conducted laboratory and 
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help the farmer combine science with 
practice on his own farm. ‘This is 
the part of the work which interests 
the farmer most because it touches 
him most directly. : 
The plan. adopted in Ohio for the 
execution of the farm: management 
field studies and demonstration work, 
contemplates the employment of a - 
State Leader, seven District Super- 
visors and a County Agent for each 





county. The work is 
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field experiments, but a great deal of 
valuable information can be secured 
from a study of the practices of the 
farmers themselves. 


Secondly, a General Study of Farm 
Conditions. 


An understanding of the agricul- 
tural conditions, which exist in any 
section, is an essential part of any 
plan looking to the betterment of the 
agriculture. In order to secure this 
information an agricultural survey 
of the State is being conducted. This 
embraces a historical study of the 
different classes of people, crops and 
livestock, the date of introduction, 
the rate of increase and cause of the 
decline of each, if such exists; also 
a study of the centers of rural popu- 
lation and agricultural production, 
and of the farm practice problems 
related to selected individual crops 
or enterprises. Farm management 
surveys are being made for the pur- 
pose of securing all possible informa- 
tion in regard to investment, expen- 
ses, income, enterprises, rotation, 
types of farming, etc., connected 
with each farm in a given area, 
which has been selected as typical 
of larger areas. More definite infor- 
mation as to the exact cost of pro- 
duction of farm crops, and studies of 
farm practices on successful farms 
throughout the State are being un- 
dertaken. 

All of these studies are being pro- 
jected from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual soil type, because it is nec- 
essary to know whether the soil and 


_ other local conditions on one farm is 


similar to that upon another, before 
one can be sure that the results se- 
cured upon one farm will apply upon 
another. When the various lines of 
investigation outlined above are com- 
pleted, we believe that we will know 
enough about the local conditions to 
enable us to give much more positive 
and definite advice to the farmers 
than is now possible. In fact, we 
hope some day to be able to write a 
prescription which will fit the par- 
ticular conditions on each individual 
farm. 


State Help and Leadership. 


The next step in the general plan 
for the betterment of agriculture is 
to bring to and interpret to each farm- 
er on his own farm the results of 
years of experimental investigation 
and to combine these results with 
the successful farm practices worked 
out by the best farmers. In short, 
this part of the plan is designed to 


that of the Coun- 
ty Agent will be demonstrational. 
The first work of each, however, must 
be to familiarize himself with actual 
conditions existing in his area. Un- 
til he is familiar with these condi- 
tions, he will be in the exact position 
of a speaker whom once [ heard give 
a lecture on one of the extension 
trains. After talking for about thir- 
ty minutes he ended by saying that 
he did not know whether what he had 
said would apply to that section be- 
cause he was not familiar with the 
local conditions. The part of the 
County Agent is to become intimate- 
ly familiar with the conditions on’ 
each farm in his county, and then to 
connect their managers with sources 
from which information, which ap- 
plies to their conditions, may be se- 
cured, interpreting of course this in- 
formation as best he can. 


What Should Survey Include. 


The object of all the above inves- 
tigations is to increase the net in- 
come per farm. 

However, some one has said that 
the greatest product of our farm 
is boys and girls. 

We may make the farm a good 
place to live from a financial stand- 
point but if we do not make the farm 
homes, good homes, and the rural 
communities, good communities in 
which to bring up boys and girls to 
manhood and womanhood, our work 
might as well be called a failure. In 
order, therefore, that the plan may 
be complete, it is necessary that rural 
life surveys be conducted for the 
purpose of studying and improving 
the conditions which surround the 
rural home. The making of such 
rural life surveys does not lie within 
the province of the Experiment Sta- 
tion, but is being conducted by the 
churches and other institutions. Dur- 
ing the past summer twenty counties 
in Ohio have been covered by such a 
rural life survey. 

To sum up then, the plan which is 
being worked out in Ohio, contem- 
plates the making of fundamental 
surveys of the soils, climate and ag- 
riculture; the study of all factors 
which may help to increase the crop 
yields of the State and secure a 
greater net income per farm, and 
also the establishment on these farms 
of better homes, situated in better 
rural communities. 

Editorial Comment: This interest- 
ing subject will be further discussed 
next wéek in an article from Mr. W. 
J. Shuford. | 
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on the Farm 


.. There’s a practical, common sense 
use for the Kodak on every well regu- 


lated farm. It’s rapidly becoming 
a necessity to the business farmer. 
Pictures of stock and poultry to be 
sent to prospective customers, pic- 
tures of crops at. certain stages of 
their growth as a matter of valuable 
; tecord, pictures of fat or lean cattle 
: and hogs and horses as a record of 
certain methods of feeding, pictures 
, Of buildings thatare to be re-modeled, 
‘ pictures of desirable features in other 
- peoples buildings—you can use all 
these to advantage in your business. 
And you can make good pictures 
with a Kodak, or with a Brownie and 
can successfully do the developing 
and printing. No dark-room, no 
fragile glass plates. Nothing com- 


ted. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
i goods and give you a catalogue, or 
write us and we will mail catalogue 
_ without charge and give you the 
— of your nearest Kodak 
er. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
435 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






















Superior Corn Mills 


Grind faster and better. Simple—inex- 
pensive—reliable. Twelve months 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We buy, sell, exchange, repair, rebuild, 
appraise Corn Mill, Flour Mill, Saw Mill, 
— TIronworking, Special Ma- 





Engines—Boilers—Gasoline Engines. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 











We've got something up our 

sleeve for you— something 

never heard of before. 

Something for Para- 
gon Agents that’s a 
wonder. -It will 
just knock everybody 
cold when they hear 
about it. 


It’s a Winner 


We're just about ready to 
springit. Wecan’t tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. 


iT’S A WINNER! 


Do you want to know what 
we've got for agents this sea- 
son? hen simply send us a 


postal card. 
your invention. First get free ‘‘In- 


Paragon Tailoring Co., 
ventor’s Primer” with statistical data. 


P ATENT Milo B. Stevens & Co., Estab. 1864, 718 
Bik, Chicago. 


| F St. Washington; 226 Monadnock 


Dept. 433 
CHICACO 
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PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. XVI.—FERTILIZING COTTON. 








cotton, based on about 12 years’ 

work, in which a large number of 
different combinations of fertilizers 
have been tested, Mr. C. B. Williams, 
of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, indicates that for the sandy, 
coastal plain lands, fertilizers having 
approximately 6 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, 4 per cent nitrogen, and 
3 per cent of potash have given the 
best results. 

For the Piedmont section of the 
State, on the clay and clay loam soils, 
the formulas which he suggests car- 
ry about five times as much phos- 
phoric acid as nitrogen and potash, 
or say 10 per cent of phosphoric acid 
and 2 per cent each of nitrogen and 
potash. 

On the sandy coastal plain soils 
only twice as much phosphoric acid 
as potash, and one and one-half times 
as much phosphoric acid as nitrogen 
seem to be required, while on the 
clay and clay loam soils of the Pied- 
mont section five times as much phos- 
phoric acid as of the other two plant 
foods are required. Or, which is 
probably a better way of stating it, 
on the sandy soils larger proportions 
of nitrogen and potash are required 
than on the clay and clay loam soils. 

It is quite probable that the same 
general conditions apply to similar 
soils in the other Southeastern 
States, and we advise our readers in- 
terested in this matter to study care- 
fully Professor Williams’ article in 
The Progressive Farmer of March 29. 

The following are two typical for- 
mulas which he suggests for each of 
the two general types of soils: 


I: SUGGESTING a fertilizer for 


For Sandy Soils.— 





1.— 490 ths. 16%. acid phosphate 
1,220 Ibs. cottonseed meal 
290 tbs. kainit 
2,000 ths.— Analysis, 3.8-5.6-2.8. 
2.— 570 ths 16% acid phosphate 


955 tbs. cottonseed meal 
130 ibs. nitrate of soda 
345 tbs. of kainit 





2,000 ths.— Analysis, 3.9-5.9-2.9. 


For Clay and Clay Loam Soils.— 
1.—1,125 ths. 16% acid phosphate 
640 tbs. cottonseed meal 

235 tbs. kainit 


2,000 tbs.—Analysis, 2-9.9-2. 


2.—1,780 Ibs. 16% acid phosphate 
490 Ibs. cottonseed meal 
70 tbs nitrate of soda 
260 Ibs. kainit 


——~ 


2,000 ibs.—Analysis, 2-10.1-2. 


There is probably no reason why 
these formulas should not have been 
made in round numbers, as for in- 
stance, the first formula might as 
well have been— 


500 tbs. 
1,200 Ibs. 


of acid phosphate 
of cottonseed meal 
(or 1,225 Ibs.) 


300 Ibs. kKainit. 


No one yet has sufficiently accurate 
knowledge to enable him to figure 
the needs of any crop or soil closer 
or more accurately than these round 
numbers indicate, as compared with 
those given in the formula. 

Farther west in the Cotton Belt, say 
west of Alabama, less potash appears 
to be required, except, perhaps, on 
lands on which cotton suffers from 
rust. A favorite cotton fertilizer for 
this section is one part cottonseed 
meal to two parts of 16 per cent acid 


| phosphate, or for a ton of mixture.— 


700 Ibs cottonseed meal 


| 1,300 tbs. 16% acid phosphate 





2,000 Ibs.— Analysis, 2.28-11.28-.53. 


If potash is to be used, the follow- 
ing may be substituted: 
600 Ibs. cottonseed meal 


1,100 Ibs. 16% acid phosphate 
300 Ibs. kainit 





2,000 ths.—-Analysis, 2-9.55-2.25. 
Or if muriate of potash is used: 


700 Ibs. cottonseed meal 
1,200 tbs. 16% acid phosphate 
100 Ibs. muriate of potash 





2,000 ths.—Analysis, 2.28-10.5-3. 


Probably for the sandy lands of 
the western part of the Cotton Belt, 
as well as in the southeast, as point- 
ed out by Professor Williams, more 
nitrogen should be used in propor- 
tion to the phosphoric acid, and it is 
quite likely that a better fertilizer 
for cotton on such lands is a mixture 
of equal parts of cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate, or when potash is 
used to prevent rust, the following 
ton mixture may be used: 


850 Ibs cottonseed meal 
850 ths. 16% acid phosphate 
300 Ibs. kainit 


——_. 


2,000 thbs.—Analysis, 2.76-7.86-2. 


If it is desired to use a small quan- 
tity of nitrate of soda to give the 
plants a better start, the following 
mixture may be used: 


100 tbs. nitrate of soda 
800 Ibs. cottonseed meal 
1,100 tbs. 16% acid phosphate 


———_ 


2,000 tbs.— Analysis, 3.38-9.8-6. 


When nitrate of soda is used, it is 
probably best to use it as a side 
dressing, when the plant is making 
its growth of stalk, say just before 
it begins blooming. If this is done, 
then it may be well to use not over 
one part of cottonseed meal to two 
parts of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
in the mixture, put in the drill be- 
fore planting. 

One advantage in using nitrate of 
soda as a source of nitrogen in fer- 
tilizing cotton is that it need only be 
applied to such crops as show by a 
lack of growth of stalk or weed that 
more nitrogen is needed. This is an 
important matter, for nitrogen is ex- 
pensive, and it may be worse than a 
waste of money to apply it on land, 
or at a season, when sufficient growth 
of stalk would be made without it. 
When cotton is planted on land that 
has recently, or the year previous, 
grown a legume crop, it is usually 
wise to put no nitrogen-bearing fer- 
tilizer in before planting, for a cotton 
crop following a legume crop is not 
likely to need nitrogen in commercial 
form; but if it does show by a fail- 
ure to make a sufficient growth of 
stalk that more nitrogen is needed, it 
can be applied by the use of nitrate 
of soda scattered along the rows of 
plants and worked into the soil in the 
regular cultivation. 

In the eastern part of the Cotton 
Belt cotton is fertilized rather liber- 
ally, but even there some farmers 
might wisely increase the amount 
used, while in the western half of 
the Cotton Belt, except on those lands 
which do not respond to commercial 
fertilizers, it is quite certain that a 
larger amount might be used with 
larger profit, say 400 to 600 pounds 
of the mixtures suggested. 

The writer is receiving a large 
number of inquiries about fertilizers, 
which have been much more fully 
answered in these articles than can 
be answered in a letter. For instance, 
three letters came today asking about 
time to apply fertilizers. In the arti- 
cle published in the issue of April 5 
we gave in condensed form the facts 
as we have been able to find them 
regarding the applying of fertilizers 
in as simple and brief a form as we 
are able to state these facts. I want 
every man who, after really studying 
these articles, wants further informa- 
tion to write me, but the time has 
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come when every farmer should and 
must know the basic or fundamental 
facts about fertilizers, and to get 
even these, some serious study is 
necessary. It is not difficult to get 
these basic facts, but there is no 
“royal road to learning’’ fertilizer 
facts, they must be studied. 





The New Director of the Georgia 
Experiment Station. 


ROF. R. J. H. DeLoach, has been 

elected Director of the Georgia 
State Experiment Station, to assume 
duty July 1. He is now Professor of 
Cotton Industry 
at the Georgia 
State College of 
Agriculture and 
is well known 
as a cotton expert. 
The school of 
Cotton Industry 
at this college is 
the only one of 
the kind in the 
country. 


Prof. DeLoach’s 
most distinctive achievement ‘has 
been in breeding upland varieties of 
cotton of a superior sort. The Sun- 
beam variety which he has propa- 
gated has been put out in the State 
of Georgia as a cotton that is resis- 
tant to anthracnose and seems to be 
truly resistant. 

Prof. DeLoach intends to continue 
his experiments with cotton breeding. 
With all the results he has obtained, 
and his years of training in that line, 
there is probably no one better equip- 
ped for scientific cotton investiga- 
tions. 

With the installation of Prof. De- 
Loach a new regime will begin with 
the Georgia Station, where, polities 
has played an important part for 
years. Prof. DeLoach has been giv- 
en more power as a director in the 
selection of a staff than has hereto- 
fore been permitted, and will doubt- 
less make the Experiment Station of 
Teal and increasing value to Geor- 
gia farmers. 





PROF. DeLOACH. 





RAISING LONG-STAPLE COTTON. 


Ex-Senator John L. McLaurin, of South Car- 
olina, Offers Some Advice on the Subject. 


The Columbia State prints the following 
letter which deals with a subject of interest 
to many Progressive Farmer readers: 

“Mr. H. D. Counts, Laureng S. C. 

My Dear Sir: Yours to hand, saying that 
you had planted 600 acres of long staple 
last year, and asking my advice as to the 
outlook for 1913. 

“Now, as to plantipg 600 acres of long 
staple cotton, that is”a pretty big proposi- 
tion. I am planting about 300 acres, which 
is one-third of my crop. I have two gin- 
houses, one steam and one water power, and 
will use the water power exclusively for 
staple cotton, so as not to mix it. I am, to 
be frank, afraid we will overdo the shorter 
extra staple. One thing I am sure of is 
that we cannot handle it with the loose sys- 
tem of grading now in vogue with the short 
staple, nor can we find such quick sale as 
for the short staple. We must stand togeth- 
er on this proposition and provide ware- 
houses and a system of grading, so that the 
different qualities will be deliverable each 
to itself. 

I really think there will be a market for 
it all, but if a buyer is forced to buy grades 
for which he has no orders, he will not pay 
what they are worth. This is one of the 
things I am striking at in my State ware- 
house bill, and it is bound to come, because 
necessity will force it. My advice isn't 
worth much, but such as it is, you are wel- 
come to know what I am doing myself. E. 

Evans, @ very successful planter and 
shrewd business man, is putting about 700 
acres in Webber cotton this year. 

“If we had a good method of marketing 
and grading, I would not hesitate to plant 
my entire crop, but I do not wish to place 
myself entirely at the mercy of the buyers. 
I want some way to grade my cotton before 
it leaves my hands. With as much as you 
propose to plant, I should investigate the 
wisdom of shipping to Boston and having it 
graded as put into the warehouse. To sum 
up, I believe they are simply going to eat 
us up alive this year on grades. 

“With kind regards, Sincerely, 

“JOHN L. McLAURIN.” 





I see that tho the farmers were asked to 
either lessen their cotton acreage this year 
or to cut it down, they have played the 
same game, as usual, and increased it, 
s0 they can look for cheaper cotton next 
fall. They don’t seem tobe able to learn 
that a small crop will bring more money 
than a large crop, and take less money and 
time to raise. Same way with them down 
here. Tomatoes brought good prices last 
year, so they planted a big acreage of early 
tomatoes and consequently hardly got their 
money back; in some cases they lost money. 
—Geo. S. Rowley, West Palm Beach, Fla. 





I am an old, old lady (74) and not able 
to do much for you. Wish I were younger. 
I want everyone to enjoy the paper as I and 
my son do.—Mrs. C, A, Suydam, Wedgefield, 
South Carolina. 
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PRESSING WORK FOR TOBACCO ace water and allow it gradually to 
GROWERS descend to some drainage system. 
¥ In these rows drill your fertilizer. A 
great time and labor saver is a regu- 
Don’t Plant Until a Good Seed-Bed lar fertilizer drill, which can be 
Has Been Made—How to Prepare drawn by one horse and operated by 
Land and Set Out Plants. one man and has a large hopper 
inci ¥ he holding 100 pounds or more of fertil- 
T oa ee egy gore izer. This will also help to regulate 
tion of thete land. Tite. paper bas SOS SmOums Of Sarthe eS 
published too many articles upon and from that standpoint, it appeals 
good preparation for any one not to to caged being economy over hand 
know the importance of this work. S°W'D8. 
Indeed, it is half of the cultivation I have found from experience as 
ef any crop, and especially tobacco. well as from observation that 90 per 
Get the soil in good working condi- cent of the tobacco growers in the 
tion before the plants are set and bright belt are not using fertilizer 
many hours of hard work in the hot enough. I fully realize their object, 
sun will be saved. If the soil is once rd been ag i ao rag oie and 
thoroughly pulverized, it will remain do ght in - or. ; ight fertilization 
go during the whole season and you 40¢8 not always lead to this end. 
will find that all extra time spent in Many times have I been into the 
preparing the land will not only be a bien age oc seen piles of small 
great saving of labor in cultivation Wie ¢ eaves known as green tips. 
but will also help to obtain a good e cause of this was lack of fertili- 
stand at the first planting. zer under the tobacco. Use a high- 
The first thing to be done towards grade fertilizer and put down enough 
preparing land for tobacco is to clear a to give the top leaves an oppor- 
the field of all stumps, roots, and ‘unity to get their full growth. No 
other things that make the soil definite formula can be given for fer- 
rough and hard to cultivate. Anoth- tilization on account of the great 
er reason for doing this is, it will help 2U™ber of varieties of both tobacco 
you get rid of the flea-bugs that and soil. As an average, I would ad- 
are so troublesome while the plant Y!8® the use of from 600 to 800 
is young. Grass will always grow pounds of high-grade tobacco fertili- 
around an old stump or rock pile. 2¢F analyzing 8-3-3. I consider this a 
In these bunches of grass the flea- safe quantity for bright tobacco. Of 
bugs make their home and breeding COUTS@; on very rich land it might be 
place, therefore the object in clear- advisable to cut the quantity down, 
ing a field is not only to aid in culti- acslvea” an exceedingly light leaf is 
vation and preparation but also to rid . 
yourself of the pests that cause the There are two methods of covering 


the fertilizer, the first by throwing 
or growers so much trouble and up what is called “a list”, meaning 


It is now too late to break tobacco at ind Seer the ciker ty ee 
land very deep. I believe im deep Gone by throwing up two furrows on 
plowing even for tobacco provided it 220 side of the row. I can see very 
is done in time. After April the jittie difference between the two. 
first no tobacco land should be brok- Where only two furrows are used 
en to a depth exceeding ten inches. ie labor is saved and the plants 
Plow the land. close so as to ie are set nearer the fertilizer, which 
any sod that it may contain. If the | any makes this method a little bet- 
field to be planted in tobacco was ter than “bedding.” - 
seeded in rye last year, now is the x - 4 
time to turn it under. When turned eames pa wa eo oe ps 
under at this time it will decay and peculiar name tow th work itake te 
the sod crumble by the time you are jioaq of pulling the soil up into the 
ready to complete the preparation. yi) the “bed” or “list” should be 
When rye is turned under, it is al- cut down several inches in order to 
ways better to follow od plow with set the plants near the fertilizer and 
a cutaway harrow. ou will find thereby giving an earlier start in 
that this implement breaks up the prowth. The distance at which these 
sod better than either replowing hills should be made will depend 
with a single plow or harrowing with upon the distance of the ia ae 
a plain disk harrow. If a cutdway amount of fertilization, and the 
harrow is not available, the next grade of tobacco desired If the 
best thing is’ a disk harrow, and jong has been heavily fertilized, the 
should neither of these be used, some hnijjg should be made close together 
implement should be used to pulver- about 2% feet, with the light fertili. 
ize the soil. Follow a second cultiva- fation, set the hills from three to 3% 
tion by running a spike tooth harrow feet apart 
over the land to give it the finishing ; 
touch. 

Tobacco land should be in just as 
good condition as that used for seed- 
ing grass. A great many people are 
very particular about preparing the ERHAPS there are some farmers 
land for grass, yet they neglect the who may get ready to plant their 
field for tobacco. The soil should be tobacco before the plants are large 
thoroughly pulverized as far as possi-* enough to set out. If so, they can 
ble, free from all stumps, roots and very easily remedy this by forcing 
rocks. The tobacco plant is just a8 the plants with nitrate of soda. This 
delicate as grass seed and will not should be applied when the plants 
thrive on a rough piece of land. An- are perfectly dry. If necessary give 
other reason for thorough prepara- two applications, allowing about one 
tion is the fact that this land will ab- week’s time betwen the two. 
sorb moisture instead of holding it on Judging from what I have seen and 
the surface. It is the surface water heard, however, I do not think that 
that drowns out the tobacco plant. much nitrate of soda will be used 

Next comes the laying-off of the this year. The farmers of this sec- 
rows, and particular pains must be tion report unusally well grown 
taken in this work, since it will have plants and in some cases there is dan- 
a very decided effect upon the crop. ger of the plants becoming over- 
If you get the rows too wide, your grown before planting time. 
tobacco will be very large and heavy R. R. SLATE. 
and will not cure bright; if the rows 
are not properly drained they will 
catch the rain water and either vate the land before the crop comes 
drown out the plant by holding it or up so as to get in the way of those 
wash gullies in the land by turning implements which will pulverize the 
it straight down the hills. The rows goil best. At present the greatest 
should be laid off with a single fault with our preparation and early 
shovel plow with a four or six inch cultivation is a lack of proper pulver- 
hoe upon same; 2% to three feet ization. This will never be accom- 
apart depending upon the fertility plished with a one-horse plow with- 
‘of the land; not over three inches out the use of the disk or smoothing 
deep; and run sc as to catch the sur- harrow. 






R. R. SLATE. 
South Boston, Va. 





Forcing Tobacco Plants. 





It is easier and cheaper to culti- 
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here You Live | 


, [ your home is on a good road you are interested 





in keeping the road good; if you live on a bad 
road you are interested in making the road better. 
In either case, you are sure to be interested in 


=> The Highway Magazine 


This little monthly devoted to the ‘‘Good Roads Movement’? is 
now read regularly by more than 50 thousand taxpayers, road officials 
and engineers in every part of the United States. Regular subscription 
price five cents a copy or fifty centsa year. If you send us the name of 
the road supervisor we will send it to you regularly for a year FREE. 

The Highway Magazine advocates the use of only the heat of road 
materials and endorses 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
Guaranteed CU LVE RT S 99.84% Pure. 


‘which are pure iron and free from the rust producing ingredients that 
cause steel culverts to deteriorate so rapidly even though they may be 
galvanized. American Ingot Iron Culverts are used the United 
States Government, by every important railroad in the United States 
and by County Commissoners everywhere. Send in your name today. 
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dress 
sf Publisher HIGHWAY MAGAZINE 
540 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








Schofield Boilers Guaranteed 


Schofield Boilers are the result of long years of experience. They 
are built of high quality steel. They have a strength of 60,000 lbs. 


per square inch with an elastic limit of not less than 30,000 lbs. They show no 
sign of fracture after being heated red hot and quenched in water. They are 
absolutely safe. This we guarantee, I 

In manufacturing our boilers, only the Huston Patent Steel Brace is used, which 
is made from solid steel plates without a weld, and is free from all uncertainties, . 


Castings are heavy, strong and substantial. Riveting is done by 
mechanics. Schofield boilers are made in all sizes and styles. 


Direct from Factory to You 


We also n:anufacture Center Crank 
and Side Crank Engines, saw mills, 
smoke stacks, tanks, icwers and all 
kinds of machinery — mili. supplies, 
pipe galvanized roefing,etc. ~_ 

Write today for our FREE Catalog E 


SCHOFIELD IRON WORKS, Dept.,H Macon, Ga. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 
Oil Tractors 





OUR 


Farmers Work 
Engines 


For Heavy, Constant Duty 
Gasoline or Kerosene 











Kerosene, Gasoline, : 
Distillate 15-25 H. P. 
The power of 15 horses concentrated in a 
single machine. 
Easily handled—everything that requires 
the operator's attention in easy reach. 
Single Lever Control. This patented fea- 
ture simplifies handling and makes stripping 
gears absolutely impossible. 





1% to 15 H. P. 


Highest Quality. Moderate Price. 


Economical. Develops more than rated Orders Shipped the Day vet 


power on Kerosene, Gasoline or Distillate. Address, { 
Engine is our well-known horizontal type. 
used by farmers everywhere. Simple. De- ALEXANDER & GARSED 
pendable. You can handle it from the start. lotte, N. C. 
Details of construction and actual service Charlotte, N. 


records gladly forwarded on request. State 
size of your farm and general character of 
soil. Ask for Catalog No.FM1007 


Also build 30-60 H. P. 


WE BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE, REPAIR, 
REBUILD, APPRAISE 
ENGINES, BOILERS, GASOLINE EN- 
GINES, CORN MILLS, FEED MILLS, 





FLOUR MILLS, SAW MILLS, SHINGLE 
MILLS, LATH MILLS. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Atlanta Chicago 


































IF YOU HAVB ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISD 7. 


CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURD IT WILL PAY YOU 4 
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Seater ae 


A CAPACITY COMBINATION 


A big job that has to be done quickly needs an 
outfit that you can depend on. Look into the 


Rumely Line of Separators 


32 in. to. 40 in. 


oe 


Seager een Sere ey 


e They are machines you can’t choke—they beat the grain 
Fe out of the head in the cylinders—they stack nothing but 
the straw. 


The capacity, large grate surface and durability of these separators 
make them the logical machine for every big job. 
To run these separators at lowest cost—use a 


PUL 
4 30 to GO h. p. 


4 
vh —the tractor that uses kerosene—it will furnish the cheapest, 
Le steadiest and handiest power. It’s easy to haridle and useful every 





day in the year for any kind of belt or field work. 


Send for Separator Catalog—Rumely-Advance or Gaar-Scott and 
OtlPall Deta-Bosk, No. 353. Ask usthe name of our nevest dealer 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 


(incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 


Dallas, Texas. Crowley, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. Lexington, Ky. 
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Plants 
Cotton, 
nie Peas, Beans, 
Peanuts and other 
seed. Applies Guano 
at same time. Gives 
Cotton a Quick Siart— 
2 Chances At a 
~~‘ Big Crop. 





oe - 


At one trip it smooths the at: opens a furrow, mixes guano with the soil, 
covers it, opens again, plants the seed and covers them in the most accurate 
and scientific manner. 


The Cole Planter No. 7 


In planting it puts fertilizer below the seed for cot- 
ton—just above the seed for com—the way it ought to be, 


The guano being mixed with the soil near the seed 
prevents the fertilizer being too strong and injuring their 
power to grow. Just as soon as the seed sprouts the young 
plant is stimulated and fed. 


traction, that draws up moisture from the earth to the 
seed. 


The loose earth on top isa malch, that retains mois- 
ture around the seed. 


The cotton comes up in a straight line without 
bunches. Thus it can be chopped to a stand much faster 
and plowed more accurately, making the cost of cultiva- 
tion less. 

The Cole is economical on seed—gives you a quick 
even stand with as few seed as it is safe to plant. 


Guano applied in this way does more good than at 
any other time. Your crop grows off thrifty and vigorous, 
and is much cheaper to cultivate than puny, slow-growing 
stuff—gets ahead of cut-worms and boll weevil. Stunting 
is prevented! 



































The saving in seed and labor will more than pay for 
the machine the first season. 


Write Us for Catalogue and Name 
of Dealer 

Write for catalogue and get the name of a home mer- 

chant who can supply you with a Cole Planter, backed by 


a double guarantee. Buy direct (freight prepaid) at low- 
est cash price if you prefer. 


_, Hhe Cole Mfg. Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
SR 


THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to saw lumber hetterand quicker than any other mill, 
and to last lenger, the lightest running, fastest cuttiag, oner.. % handle, 
durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt — works, the Sever in- 
vented, steel head blocks, bettom and top dog opring.: reced Pp 
knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything Phot iit acd to efficiency ead 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchors, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Cataleg 53 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston Salem, N. C. 








You save the work of a man and mule every planting 
day by distributing guano while planting with the Cole. 


The steel Coulter breaks the crust —throwing the 
tras and dry top earth into the middles. The long steel 
a sword presses Out a firm V shaped furrow. 





















































This pressure causes the earth to become compact just 
beneath the seed, creating what is known as capillary at- 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








THE MANURE SPREADER AGAIN 


Mr. French Replies to Some Criti- 
cisms and Criticizes in Turn. 


R. AGNEW Webster, of South 
Carolina, in his criticism of a 
recent article of mine (page 9, 
of March 22 issue,) in which [ an- 
swered some specific questions ac- 
cording to my judgment and experi- 
ence, seems to settle on only one 
point of difference. 

He admits all I said concerning 
the spreading of manure on plowed 
land—that it couldn’t be done, and 
that he piled the manure and let it 
heat a little while waiting for the 
land to get in shape to drive over. 
Our only difference on this point, you 
see, is, that I would take the manure 
on to the grass land and spread, in- 
stead of hauling to the fields and 
piling while waiting for the land to 
become dry enough to haul loads 
over, at which time it would also be 
in condition that we would want our 
team~“hard at work preparing the 
seed-bed. 

A more careful reading of my ar- 
ticle will convince Mr. Webster, I be- 
lieve, that I said nothing against the 
good effects that might be expected 
from spreading the manure on any 
of our lands. My answer was to one 
who had the three places that he 
could use the manure and my con- 
clusions were drawn from about 25 
years’ actual experience in handling 
manure. 

Mr. Webster seems to think I was 
trying to make out a case against the 
manure spreader. This was far from 
my intention. I have used the manure 
spreader to quite an extent, and have 
spread many hundred loads by hand, 
and don’t see what reason I could 
have for trying to make out a case 
against the spreader. The question 
was simply, “Could a young man, 
having only from 40 to 60 loads of 
manure to handle annually afford to 
purchase a manure spreader?’ My 
figures in the article mentioned 
would lead me to believe that it 
would not be profitable and I believe 
said figures are approximately cor- 
rect. Mr. Webster scouts the idea of 
only ten years being the lifetime of 
the spreader, ‘“‘without excessive cost 
for repairs.’”’ (The quotation is from 
my article.) Well he will know more 
about them when he has used his ten 
years. I know three that have been 
in use only six and seven years re- 
spectively, that are in the scrap heap. 
Not because of any fault in the 
spreader, but principally because the 
nature of the work the spreader does 
invites early decay of the wood and 
rust of the metal parts. And then 
there is the other reason for the early 
preak-down, viz., the failure to do at 
‘the right time the eleaning that 
ought to be done, but isn’t because 
of stress of other matters. I doubt 
very much if the life of the average 
spreader will run to ten years. How- 
ever this is not saying that it is not 
a profitable tool to the man having a 
sufficient amount of work for it to do. 

From my experience, I cannot 
reckon the spreader among the abso- 
lutely essential tools to enable one 
to do good profitable farming. I 
would rather rank it in the class 
with the sulky turning plow, the hay 
loader, and the corn harvester, than 
with the good walking plow, the disk 
harrow, the mowing machine, the 
two-horse cultivator and the mechan- 
ical planter. 

When people get to talking about 
the tremendous amount of work one 
may do with a couple of hands and a 
spreader—60 loads per day, as one 
writer in The Progressive Farmer had 
it—we know that they are simply 
guessing: for that means a load every 
ten minutes for ten hours, and it 
would trouble one to drive to the 
field and back every ten minutes for 
ten hours, to say nothing of the 800 





feet the load has to be hauled to 





spread at the rate of eight tons per 
acre, or the time required to fork on 
the load. A. L. FRENCH. 


The Other Way Costs, Too. 


LATELY read with interest your 

Mr. French’s comments and esti- 
mated difference of costs between the 
use of a modern manure spreader 
and the old method of handling sta- 
ble and lot manure with the fork and 
the low wagon. 

Taking Mr. French’s ‘figures and 
basis to make an estimate, I believe 
he has made a fair estimate as to the 
life of a spreader—it being ten years 
—and figuring money worth its legal 
rate of interest, a good spreader 
would cost a man something like $16 
per year, including the ‘‘up-keep,”’ 
during the estimated life of the ma- 
chine. If he is correct in his argu- 
ment that a man can spread almost 
as much manure with a low wagon 
and fork, he should recognize the 
fact that wagons cost money, and the 
average wagon costs exactly half 
what the spreader does, and is also 
subject to wear; surely much more so 
where the wooden parts are exposed 
to the acid in the manure, especially 
the wheels which are made of oak 
and hickory and have very little pow- 
er of resistance to acids. 

The average life of a wagon varies 
from ten to 15 years, and a good dou- 
ble-section harrow will last indefi- 
nitely. They cost about $10. Fig- 
uring the interest, taxes, and “up- 
keep” of the wagon and harrow, it 
amounts to $8.60 per year, or about 
half the estimated cost of the spread- 
er. Adding this to the cost of spread- 
ing with the wagon, as Mr. French 
has it, the wagon process of spread- 
ing is $15.60—just 40 cents less than 
the spreader. 

Now then, the spreader pulverizes 
the manure, leaves it in a better state 
of decomposition, than when spread 
with a fork, and in this case, it’s not 
at all necessary for nature to dissolve 
the manure during the freezes and 
rains during the winter months, and 
the farmer to vive it two plowings 
with a smoothing harrow in order to 
obtain the same results. 

Every progressive farmer who 
hasn’t a good manure spreader needs 
one. It is the only proper way of ap- 
plying manure to the soil. It elimi- 
nates the drudgery of handling it; 
besides, a spreader means more ma- 
nure made at home. 

Ahoskie, N. C. 





J. N. VANN. 





Good Cultivation With Poor Tools. 


E HAVE some farmers with 

neither two horses nor a har- 
row who must cultivate a crop. I 
think such men had better bed their 
land and plant in a water furrow. It 
gets the corn down deep and gives 
the farmer a chance to work with 
his poor implements without destroy- 
ing all his corn roots. Then he must 
have something to cultivate with 
and of course he wants the best tool 
at the least cost. That is the Gea 
Whiz. 

This farmer should for the first 
three weeks, run on top of the bed 
only once a week. Then his corn 
will be Jarge enough to straddle. He 
should now go back to the -middle, 
running only once, then back again 
astride, and then back to middle, 
each time going only about 1% 
inches deep. He should bear in 
mind each time not to break -the 
roots, which are the life of his crop 
I have made some good corn by fol- 
lowing this one--time--to--the--row 
method and consider it about the 
best one-horse method. 

J. N. JONES. 

Rutherford, N. C. 





Enclosed please 
new 


find check for $1 to re- 
my subscription for another year. I 
want to say that I think The Progressive 
Farmer is far the best farm paper published 
in the United States. I just could not get 
along farming without the advice of its col- 
umns.—F. ©, Mullin, Sharps, Va. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


PLANT COLLECTING FOR GIRLS 
AND BOYS. 


How Progressive Farmer Boys and 
Girls in Mountain Sections Can 
Make Money Now. 


ARCH, April and May are months 

in which the boys and girls of the 
Southern Appalachian region can 
make considerable money by plant- 
collecting. Through winter and fall 
some of them, perhaps, have made 
tidy little sums by collecting leaves 
of galax, leucothoe sprays and ever- 
green ferns; but in this work, most 
of the money is absorbed by the mid- 
dlemen. 

The owners of large estates buy 
our beautiful native plants and 
shrubs in quantity every year for 
planting about their homes. Good 
eollected plants cost them not half 
the price a nurseryman would ask 
for the same stock. If collectors are 
eareful to break no roots of plants, 
to protect them from drying out and 
withering before packing, and then seep 
to pack them carefully for shipment, The composition may be based on 
wild plants succeed nicely in their knowledge gained from books or 
new homes. Western North Caro- other sources, but no quotations may 
lina has a most enviable list of beau- >® Made. 
tiful native plants, trees and shrubs. _ 42Y child between the ages men- 
A modest advertisement of collectea tioned, attending a country school 
plants in a city known to have beau- ™@Y compete. Only one side of the 
tiful surburban homes about it often P@Per Must be ween on; each page 
pays the investor well. Letters of in- should be numbered; the name, age, 
quiry sometimes come pouring in at and addresss of the writer, and the 
an embarrassing Tate. In answering @@™e and location of the school 
them references and samples are us- which he or she is attending must be 
ually required, for buyers have fre- plainly written at the top of the first 
quently been imposed upon. Some- P28®- The announcement of the 
times landscape gardeners, who use ©°™Petition has been sent to the sup- 
many carloads of planting material erintendents of schools’ in the rural 
during one season, will answer such istricts. No further information 
advertisements, and once you con- ©22 be obtained from the office of 
vince them that they can depend Public Roads. This announcement 


upon you in regard to promptness in S!Ould be piain to everyone, and all 
cuimeines plants, care in packing, and children will thus start on a basis of 
botanical accuracy, they are good ©@¥ality. 
friends, 

Here is a copy of an order that was A Boy Who Likes to Mitk. 
filled by a girl in our county last OME time past you printed an ar- 
ticle in your paper about what 


summer :— 

200 Clematis Virginiana, $5 made “Southern boys hate milking 
per 100 ................$10.00 so.” Your only reason was because 

100 Xanthorrhiza, 6 to 12 inch he doesn’t know how. Well, that isa 
ClOIRDE: «choca ...ee 5.00 Bood one but there are still more, 

200 Galax aphylla, $5 per 100. 10.00 you should wait to consider. 


I have been milking ever since I 
full ot shap and enoress so with tne Nae 11 years old (am 15 now). Here 
hate of aa pec vee giao pen are a few things that I have learned 

ae were then acked and are eoneatal to fn0d mUMngs SP 
ane in one day ie day after ways have a good stable, and have a 
the teceieeh Gin etter. Wien her stool to sit on and somewhere to set 


your pail. This enables you to milk 
check for the plants came, the buy- “ 
ers asked her for other shipments, as with hoth hands sad ¢o yur worm 


in half the time. 
the first one had been entirely satis- A 
factory, with one exception; instead i & enough te make anyhedy wae 


‘ “ to have to go into a nasty stable and 
of clumps she had Shipped single milk a cow. I always have a pile of 
stems of Xanthorrhiza, thereby cut- fine straw near the stables and put 
ee gna Apc “ye. 2 little in every day. But of course, 
teceaua the dainty little phrab . it is all hauled to the field very often 
ually growing about a foot high and spread on the land. In this way 


along the borders of. our streams. eae — ert Ir 
The misty sprays of chocolate-brown Semeren. N. Cc z , ; 
flowers appear in March or early ee 

April; its bitter yellow roots are 
hard to dig in clumps, but transplant 
readily. Landscape gardeners use it 
for edging groups of other shrubs, 
and for fringing woodlands. 

Galax, or colt’s-foot, everyone 
knows who has seen much of Caro- 
lina mountains. Clematis Virginiana 
is the graceful vine that shows drifts 
ef white bloom over the low bushes 
of our stream-banks in early sum- 
mer. It is one of the easiest of all 
plants to collect, and its filmy 
wraiths of séed-vessels, which often 
last until March, scatter the young 
plants thickly. 

I used to think it vandalism that . 
our beautiful wildlings should be my wa py pan ngyr A Ages a 
torn from their homes and scattered {'""¢T was ill-got it was because of poverty, 
abroad in this way. But since I have quent On this subieci, Rae nd = onnennr iia 
seen SO many woodlands destroyed Thrale) asked him “if he ever huffed his 
by fire, walked over beds of cancion. wg: By RS 
ed arbutus and galax, seen miles and 
miles of beautiful rhododendrons, 














flames, I have a_ different . feeling 
about it. As their lives are in con- 
tinual jeopardy here I am glad they 
can make earth beautiful elsewhere. 
The foresters of our great Appalach- 
ian park will need to be endlessly 
vigilant to prevent these fires, which 
the boys set merely to ‘‘smoke out”’ 
rabbits, to cook fish in, or in order 
to gather chestnuts more rapidly, by 
burning off the leaves. 
CAROLINE NORTH. 


A Chance to Get a Gold Medal. 


GOLD medal to the school boy or 

girl between the ages of ten and 
15 who writes the best composition, 
not to exceed 800 words, on the re- 
pair and maintenance of earth roads, 
is to be awarded by Logan Waller 
Page, Director Office of Public Roads, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. All com- 
positions must be submitted to Mr. 
Page before May 15, and the medal 
will be awarded as soon thereafter 
as the compositions can be graded. 











Editorial Comment: What our 
young friend says about a clean place 
and a stool being necessary to make 
milking agreeable is all true. Many 
other things might be mentioned 
that neither the editorial nor Mr. 
Harrington mentioned; but a clean 
Stable, a well-trained and clean cow; 
a clean milker who milks with dry 
hands; a stool; a covered bucket and 
many other things all go to make up 
good milking. The boy who is 
taught “chow”? will require and have 
all these things and they will prove 
profitable. 





‘that at last she 


“ ‘Nay, hold, Mr. Johnson! Do not make 
a farce of thanking God for a dinner which 
in a few moments you will protest is not 
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to sell for cash, 
or exchange for 


IF YOU HAVE WOO 


blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mfg. Co. 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They will pay you more-than 
your local dealer, and sell you , 
better blankets and at lower “can 
prices than you can get elsewhere. They have been 
making blankets for thirty-five years and have much 
the largest mill in the South. 


My, 
Oo ge 
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BALL MOST 
BeaRING Eiaudnle) EYP TS popucar 
NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME, 


OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 


This machine is built upon honor, not on contract; it is made for lifelong service. 
Geta NEW HOME a the sewing machine question will be settled for life. 
authorized dealers only. All parts areinterchangeable. Write for our literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE. CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 
TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and compiete with all 
supplies, in any quantity. Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Special discount for early orders. Write today for price list. 


Buy Your Cans Direct From Factory. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 3 59.20%.742-va. 





Sold by 























CANNING AT HOME 


Write today for my big free book 
which fully explains how to can sur- 
plus vegetables and fruits right on the 
farm and make big profits from your 
entire crop, with a portable 


STAHL'SCanning Outfit 
Each og Sonny. went 
= Bann = required. alts 


glass. 





The tremendous waste in fruits and =e 
and big loss from low market es and quick ripen- 


ing is entirely saved by canning at home in a NA- 
TIONAL Steam Pressure Canni Outfit. The 
“Steam Erousure. Way” carries Government En- 

dat of fied users will 





an 
back up our statements, 

BIGGER PRICES FOR 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

A NATIONAL Canning Outfit pre ete! to Mh 

up what you raise yourself, start ng 

factory and make good money or establish a mom 

munity canning plant amo your neighbors for 


mutual protection. Canned fruits and vegetables 
are pene sold in the fall and aes at good prices. 
FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWERS | | 20 ccemacs “sree cots. 


in modern commercia: factories, only 
made in smaller sizes. They preserve anything 
Can all the fruit and vegetables 
that have been going to waste 


ou grow either in glass jars or cans. Complete 

Home Outfits $10 an = Hotel Sizes 625 up; 
on your farm aad turn them 
into cash money by getting @ 


Factory Sizes 6110 and u 
Write at one for dsocrt ve circular and state 


what size you are intereste 

Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 814 SpringSt, Bau Claire, Wis, 
Cheapest, simplest, most practi- : 
al canner on the market, All A volume of charming sketches of 
senemar amend country life is “* Field-Path and High- 
RAISE TOMATOES, BEANS GND ALL VEGETABLES way.” The author is possessed of a 
» pathos 
and sentiment, and he knows exceed- 
ingly well how to present each of 
these in felicitous language Also 
he is enamored of life in the open, 
and gives us charming pictures of 
the woods and fields, and of the peo- 
ple and things to be met there. Each 
of the ten sketches is a cameo, all are 
set in a handsome frame, and the ap- 
preciative ones will find constant 
pleasure in reading them over and 
over.—Nashville Tennesseean. 


Operation 

















ANOTHER OPINION: 








Write today for catalogue of cannere, cans and supplies. rare bination of h 


RANEY CANNER CO. 
Department 7 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THIS CANNING OUTFIT 
has converted tons of 
fruits and vegetables in- 
to cash, and is adopted 
by the Government in 
teaching the ‘Canning 
Schools.” Thousands in 
use. They requireneither 
cook stove nor furnace 
for operation. Works 
glass jars and tin cans 
perfectly. Catalog free. 
FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept.D, Meridian, Miss 











THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
We answer a questions on Saegtng oreb- Slyke. It will cost you $2. 25, but is worth 


lems direct by maii.. Write us, and we'll do | it. Send your order to The Progressive 








called to me, and said: 
Kalmias and azaleas withering in the eatable.’ *—Youth's Companion 





our best to help you. Farmer. 
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Mrs, Homelot—“Gracious, Anty 
Drudge! I’m ashamed to,have 1 


you see my house! But the | 
new calf-got the colic, and I’ve ' 
been in the barn all morning. 
It’s better now, and it won’t 
take me long. to clear away 
these dishes. They’ve been 
soaking in cool water and 
Fels-Naptha Soap.” 


Anty Drudge—“Lots of women 
would be tuckered out after 
nursing a calf through -the 
colic. But I see you believe 
in making the best of things. 
Besides, you save your time 
and strength by doing things 
the easy way.” 


Women don’t 
need to be tired 
out with their 
weekly washing 
nor housework if 


they do it the 
Fels-Napthaway, 
in cool or luke- 
warm water, with 
no hard rubbing 
and scrubbing. 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
makes dirt disappear. 
It cuts the grease on 
pots and pans, and 
makes them shine. It 
cuts work in half, 
too, and does it better 
than it ever was done 
before, with less 
trouble. 


Use Fels-Naptha Soap according 
to the easy directions on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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DAISY FLY KILLER sce entire ii 


ies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap, Lasts al’ 
season. Made of 
metal, can’tspill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


NM, 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. WV. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








THE BRAVEST BATTLE. 





fought; 
Shall I tell you where and 
when? 
On the maps of the world you will 
find it not; 
It was fought by the mothers of 
men. 


es bravest battle that ever was 


Nay, not with cannon or battle 
shot, 
With sword or braver pen; 
Nay, not with eloquent word or 
thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a woman’s walled-up 
heart— 
Of a woman that would not yield, 


But patiently, silently bore her 
part— 
Lo! there is that battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac 
song; 
No banners to gleam and wave; 
And oh! these battles they last so 
long— 
From babyhood to the grave! 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of 
stars, 
She fights in her walled-up 
town— 
Fights on and on in the endless 
wars, 
Then silent, unseen—goes down. 
Joaquin Miller. 





FACTS AND THEORIES ABOUT OUR UNITED FARM WOMEN. 





Two Skeptical Men Speak Out and Are Answered—Good Work 
of Women’s Clubs in Wisconsin and Georgia as Illustrations of 
What Women’s Clubs Can Accomplish. 


Py Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


clubs progress. The promises to 
try to get the women interested 
are coming in well but I cannot be as 
happy about it as I would like to be 
because a couple of our States are not 
responding -well. I am not telling 
you which ones because the women 
there might be just a little slow and 
not unprogressive. Of the many let- 
ters of appreciation I am printing 
only two; of those which are other- 
wise I print all I have received; 
namely, two. Let us take the unap- 
preciative ones first. 
This comes from Yancey County, 
North Carolina: 


Yiu are anxious to know how the 


“Our women are smart and don’t 
need the United Farm Women, They 
will’ be wanting the horse and new 
clothes and they cook all right now.” 
And this letter, badly spelled, is 

written to The Progressive Farmer, 
from a subscriber in Arkansas—inas- 
much as I am not giving his name or 
postoffice, and no one will know, I 
think it all right to reprint it exactly 
as written. 

“The Progressive Farmer, dear Sir, 
consurning this contry Woman's Local 
club I want you to tell me where it can 
Bee any Bennyfit to our women. Our 
women neglect their Home work any 
How Just By Not Being there if all 
women are interested at Home Through 
the week They will Be contenented at 
Home and Be Ready for church Sunday 
it Will Keep up Sivilization Just as well 
as the club where there is 10 that 
Tends to The club There won't Be 5 
that Turns out to church if we Had 
More of that and Less club socities We 
Wood Have Better times. But I think 
Men ought to orgnize for They are The 
Head of the family and capble of keep- 
ing it a going. Wishing to Hear from 
you. ——---—--—-.” 

I think both of our friends are 
mistaken, for ignorance never yet 
“kept up civilization.” 

The letters of these men remind me 
of an incident that happened when 
women’s institutes were young in 
North Carolina. 

One was advertised at a place, and 
man after man wrote to Dr. Tait But- 
ler, who was then Director, saying 
they did not need a woman’s insti- 
tute. He replied that the women’s 
institutes was not meant for the men 
and that when the women themselves 
asked that none be held, he would 
consider it. The meeting was one of 
the finest ever held in the State and 
never again did the men object. It 
was not that they did not want it. 
They just did not understand its pur- 
poses. 

The most influential men are bend- 
ing their energies to nation-building 
through the prosperity of their own 
communities, so is it not time for the 
women to bend their energies to 
character building? The foundation 
of all is made in the home and such 
organizations as ours make for effi- 
cient women in the home. The home 
is the real hope of-the country and 


the woman who determines the quai- 
ity of the home is the most impor- 
tant factor in it. She should be cap- 
able. 


Those of you who have been keep- 
ing up with the advances in the sci- 
ence of energies know that the men- 
tal qualities of the mother are in a 
large degree transmitted to the child. 
In the cow family the male is of im- 
portance becduse mentality is little 
considered; in the race ‘horse, the 
mare must be of as high breed as the 
sire, because the race depends on the 
intelligence of the animal; in the 
shuman family the. white Negro may 
be white-skinned but he still has the 
characteristics of the Negro mind of 
his mother. In the light of all this 
century has revealed to us can any 
man call it love for his children if he 
is indifferent to the mental develop- 
ment of their mother? No, this can 
never be said of our men. It is only 
that two of them have spoken with- 
out consideration. 


As a matter of fact, I think the sec- 
ond of the two letters I shall now 
give answers both our complaining 


friends. Both of them have only 
theory to support them. Mr. Ever- 
ett’s letter is actual experience. 


Here are the two sample letters of 
appreciation. 


“Dear Mrs. Hutt: I have been anxi- 
Ously awaiting this issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to read your article on 
Women’s Clubs, and am delighted that 
you have given us a definite plan to or- 
ganize by at once. For some time my 
husband and I have discussed some way 
of organizing a co-operative woman’s 
club with the Farmers’ Union, but just 
lacked what you have given us, a head. 
And if I prophesy correctly, the South 
will some day rise up and call The Pro- 
gressive Farmer blessed for doing this 
great work. 

“It will not only help women to 
broaden their views along their line, but 
€ a@ great stimulus to the Farmers’ 
Union, also the boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
hence the solid South. 

“With best wishes for your efforts in 
organizing the “United Farm Women” 
(a splendid name, I am, 

“Yours truly, 


“MRS. JOHN W. ROBINSON. 
“Newton, N. C.” 


“My Dear Mrs. Hutt: “This club 
which you are starting is the best thing 
that has happened to the women, in 
fact, to the whole South, in a gener- 
ation. 

“When I was a very small boy, my 
family moved to Wisconsin. There was 
a club there, but my father thought he 
knew enough for the family, so my 
mother did not join. One day a neigh- 


bor insisted on her going to a meeting. 
She learned there how to prevent my 
father’s yearly crop of boils. She went 
again and learned how to make her 
butter so that she got 32 cents a pound 
for all she could make instead of 12 
My father was forever and a day con- 
verted, and was never too busy to let 
mother have a horse to go. 7 

“The climate proved too rigorous for 
my sister, so we moved back home 
Mother decided to have > 


a club. She 
kept us kids writing invitations to the 


women for a week. I think there must 
have been a hundred invited. She cook- 
ed enough for twice that many and 
father built a long table under a tree 
for eating on. They were invited for 12 
o’clock, but no one was there then. At 
one, she sent me to look down the road, 
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Just Three Letters— | 


B. V. D. 


*TCHE three letters that mean 
‘*cool comfort for men on 
the hottest days.’”’ B.V.D. The 
trio of symbols plucked from 
the alphabet that stands for 
‘‘standard, loose fitting, high- 
quality underwear for men.”’ 
Ask the man who wears B.V. D. 
to tell you exactly what he thinks 
about it. The farmer, whose 
chosen labor keeps him in the 
broiling sun; the banker, whose 
busy life holds him chained to his 
desk in a close office; the clerk, 
behind the counter, whose du- 
ties compel his daily attendance 
indeors away from the free circu- 
lating air. Ask the sportsman, 
whose athletic proclivities lead 
him afield and energize his mus- 
cles to perform unusual tasks. 


Ask anybody his opinion of B. 
V.D. You’lla vas get the same 
answer—‘‘B. V. D. is the best, 
most satisfactory-wearing, cool- 
est Summer Underwear | have 
ever seen or heard of.’’ You, sir, 
can buy B.V. D. at the men’s 
store where -you trade. © Ask for 
it. Insist on this 


(This Red Woven Label) 
MADE FOR THE } 


ore ath 220.02. s see 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Brode Mork Raf US. Pal OF and Rernde Conair 


(Trademark Reg. U. S. Patent 
Office and Foreign Countries.) 
Ask to see B. V. D. Coat Cut 
Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upwards the 
garment, or B. V. D. Union Suits, 
(Pat. U. S. A., 4-80-’07,) $1.00 and 
upwards the suit. They are the 
“last word”? in luxury—at the 
price of a necessity. 


Write for booklet, 
“Cool As A Sea Breeze.’ 


TheB.V.D. Company 


NEW YORK. 
Fs. ~ 
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and I saw two ladies in a buggy. 
were all who came. 

“When I look back at it now, I take 
my hat off to my mother. She must 
have been a wonderful woman, for she 
was not discouraged. She went to visit 
women and talked about -it-on’all .occa- 
sions, and the editor of the county paper 
helped her, and they formed a elub that 
built a church and a schoolhouse, and 
gave us young folks such a lot of fun 
that we never wanted to go off to town. 


They 


If any of that crowd of young folks 

turned out bad, I never heard of it. As 

the minister they got, instead of a cir- 

euit rider, used to pray, “God bless the 

men and the women. 

si “WM, H. EVERETT. 
“Griffin, Ga. 





Another Reader’s Views—More 
Next Week. 


AM enclosing the blank with my 

name and address on it. The 
men in our neighborhood are hav- 
ing meetings and are going to or- 
ganize. I want us women to organ- 
ize also. I think it would be a great 
help to all of us. I am much inter- 
ested in “‘The United Farm Women” 
and do not want us to heed the old 


clock in the hall, which says, 
“ take-your-time, take-your-time ”’. 
Instead. We are going to heed 


the little clock in the corner that 
says, “get together, get together”, 
that is what we need. 

Do you remember what Washing- 
ton said after they had formed the 
United States? ‘‘United we stand, 
divided we fall.’? Well I remember, 
when a school girl, reading of a 
gentleman in his old age, calling 
his seven sons together and handing 
them seven sticks tied together, 
saying, “Sons, break these Sticks”’’. 
Each son tried and couldn’t break 
them. ‘Now,’ he says, ‘“‘untie them 
and take them separately’, and they 
did so and broke them very easily. 
“Now,’’ he said, ‘‘that is the way with 
you brothers. So long as you stick 
together you will be strong and can 
stand.” 7 

We need to come together and 
cling together. 

MRS. H. T. PRIDGEN. 
Newport, N. C. 





Foods for Convalescent Child. 


HAVE been asked what to do for 

a convalescent from measles. 

A little pile of whipped cream on 
the cocoa or chocolate will sometimes 
tempt the child. Give all the milk 
possible, baked custard in the very 
best glass cup will attract. If it is 
set in a pan of water in a very mod- 
erate oven it will not break. (Cus- 
tard, 1 egg, 1% tablespoons sugar, 
few grains salt, two-thirds cup scald- 
ed milk, a few grains powdered nut- 
meg or cinnamon). Creamed fish, 
meat and vegetables are usually at- 
tractive to a child, if not given much 
atatime. A lemonade with a beaten 
egg or even just white of an egg in it 
is nourishing. A dish of well cooked 
oatmeal with dates cut up and mixed 
in; a small amount of milk chocolate 
candy; baked banana prepared by 
baking in shallow, covered pan until 
skin is very dark then removing up- 
per skin, sprinkling with sugar and 
serving at once; onion soup made of 
white sauce to which grated onion 
juice is added; creamed chicken or 
poached egg served in hollowed and 
toasted squares of bread, all attract 
the little child. 

If you will tell me the age of the 
child, I may help more particularly. 
The child, when convalescent, is 
more attracted by appearance than 
by taste. If you can, get a bird for 
him and let him see you broil it for 
him, and garnish it with parsley. (I 
hope you have some parsley. If not, 
I’ll send you a plant or two if you 
would like them.) 





I have been remiss in acknowledg- 
ing a number of articles. If yours 
has not been returned it has been ac- 
cepted. If you could see how bulging 
is the file in which are letters about 
the training of children, you would 
know that we are thinking in the 
right direction. Just as soon as our 
clubs get started well we will make 
use of them. 


Bel tt ti ae i 





O FOR ‘your own sake, brother. 


somewhere. 


Allen Bridgman in “Real Religion.” 





WHY GO TO CHURCH. 





Go in order to give your mind a rest from 

such concerns as engross it during the week. Go to worship the infinite 
Father of all mankind. Oliver Wendell Holmes was not a dreamy pietest or a pro- 
fessional advocate of ecclesiasticism, but he said once, “I have in my heart a little 
plant called reverence.- |. go to church to have it watered.” 
within you has a hard struggle to live when you overlay and almost smother it with 
sO many material concerns. Go to church to get food for mind and soul. 
Massachusetts lawyer once said that it was a mighty poor sermon that didn’t hit him 
A member of the supreme bench in one of our great States said in my 
hearing the other day that he had passed through a season in earlier years when he 
pulled away from the church. He thought he could get as much good by reading 
books or by wandering on pleasant days through the fields. 
under this delusion, he said he became conscious of a certain moral deterioration, 
and so because he feared his character would degenerate, he resumed again the 
practice of regular church-going, and has adhered to it faithfully ever since. It isn’t 
a question of whether you like the building or the people who run the church, 
whether you agree in all particulars with its theology or ecclesiastical forms. 
question of your own growth in things true, beautiful and of good report.—Howard 


The-spiritual spark 


A famous 


But as he continued 


It is a 





A HASTY FLOWER GARDEN. j 


Still Time to Make the Neglected 
Plot of Ground a Thing of Beauty. 


LL ADMIT that this is an age 
brimming over with opportun- 
ity and varied interests, consequent- 
ly every soul who lives—those who 
vegetate alone prove exceptions— 
abides in a perpetual rush, crav- 
ing more time always for a fuller 
life and welcoming ever such devices 
and suggestions as can save the gol- 
den hours. The housekeeper finds 
recipes for ‘hasty puddings’ and 
“hasty mayonnaise’, and innumera- 
ble ideas are advanced to aid ‘“‘my 
lady-in-haste’’ when the unannoun- 
ced guest of the standing invitation 
arrives too late for change of menu. 
For the benefit of the flower lover 
I am giving experience with a post- 
poned flower garden, hoping some 
who have been prevented from mak- 
ing the needed preparations may 
gather a gleam of hope and not lose 
the joy of such a blessing of sum- 
mer for even one season. 

Before leaving for a month’s out- 
ing in the spring, arrangements had 
been made to have my plans carried 
out. A roll of wire net—three feet 
wide—had been Vought and lumber 
was at hand for a new fence around 
the garden on the western side of 
the house, with minute directions as 
to the plowing of the ground and 
setting out plants after the warm 
May rains. 

Imagine the desolate site that 
greeted me on returning June first. 
The bundle of wire was in place— 
on the ground where I had left it; 
the two precious lambs had a habit 
of lifting the old wire fence with 
their impudent black noses and 
pushing in, nibbling everything with- 
in the enclosure, rose bushes, Swan- 
ley violets, chrysanthemum shoots, 
larkspur slips and last but by no 
means least, the cinnamon vine that 
was to have shaded the favorite wes- 
tern. window. The earth was hard and 
beaten down as only livestock can 
convert their feeding places into riv- 
als of highways in firmness. It was 
disheartening when this had been 
planned for the most successful of 
years. Here, however, was chance 
for experiment. 

A man was hired to dig the holes, 
put in new posts and nail the plank 
on at the bottom (to outwit the lambs 
in handling the wire). Another half 
day I tugged away at that wire net 
under a blazing sun, but finally was 
compensated with a neat fence, the 
wood work of which received a coat 
of green paint. It was then too 
late to plow or prepare the hard 
earth in any way for flowers. Even- 
tually, after a shower, I secured the 
services of a little boy who dug deep 
holes all over the space. These he 
partially filled with the richest soil. 
Then the growing annuals—some 
quite large—were removed from 
the spot where sown, with much 
earth around the roots, and trans- 
planted to the holes which had been 
filled with water, more rich soil be- 
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ing used in packing around each 
plant firmly. A copious sprinkling 
was added. Abundant watering was 


given morning and evening. 

It was a tedious process, for the 
wait for the next rain was seem- 
ingly interminable. At last a night 
shower refreshed all nature. By 
times the following morning I was 
up and hoed over the garden and 
carefully raked it. The result was 
a transformation. Afterwards when 
it rained hard more holes were dug 
and annuals transplanted, some in 
full blossom that never wilted, and 
the earth was hoed and raked super- 
ficially after each rain. 

By August that hideous spot had 
become a veritable garden of blos- 
soms and the cinnamon vine was a 
thing of beauty, faithfully shutting 
out the glare and tempering the 
heat of that western window. It 
had climbed to the summit of the 
tall frame and was falling back in 
graceful, bobbing festoons. 

What a joy to stand and revel in 
this wealth of color and fragrance 
when dew rested on flowers and fol- 
iage and all the earth was fresh and 
cool, inviting life to join with her in 
sweet enjoyment of the radiant 
hours following the dawn! 

MARY HILLIARD HINTON. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





To Keep Out Moths. 


O THOSE who are troubled with 

moths during summer, I would 
suggest this method of keeping them 
away. Get a goods-box from the 
grocer, line with tar paper, then 
paste two thicknesses of newspaper 
over the tar paper. Line the top of 
the box also with newspapers and 
tack leather hinges on. Wrap woolen 
garments in paper and store them in 
the box. A box like this can be used 
for storing woolen clothes for years, 
and no moths will ever trouble the 
garments. 

To remove ink stains from white 
garments, soak the stains in good 
vinegar before washing. 

MRS. C. H. RUST. 





Timely Recipes. 


WALDORF SALAD. 


This is made of equal parts of finely cut 
up apple and celery, moistened with mayon- 
naise dressing and mixed or adorned with 
walnuts. It is served either on a lettuce 
leaf or in a hollowed out apple and is gar- 
nished with strips of pimento. 











DRIED BEEF, 


I do not think there are many places in 
the South where the climate is sufficiently 
dry to make dried beef. However, here is 
the method: The round is usually dried, as 
it is more tender. A tight jar or cask is 
necessary for curing. To each 100 pounds 
of meat weigh out 5 pounds salt, 3 pounds 
granulated sugar, 2 ounces saltpeter. Mix 
well. Take one-third mixture and rub the 
meat well with it and pack in a jar as 
tightly as possible. Allow it to remain three 
days. Remove and rub with another one- 
third of mixture. (Do not remove liquid 
from the jar.) In repacking, put on the bot- 
tom pieces that were before on_ the 
top. Let stand three days, when it should 
be removed, rubbed with last of salt and 
packed and left three days. It should then 
be smoked, and hung in a dry attic or near 
the kitchen fire to dry out. It should be 
eS from flies in our climate.—Mrs. 

utt. 








makes clean, 
healthy homes 











Gold Dust acts like magic on 
dirty floors, doors and wood- 
work. You do not have to bend 
until your poor back is nearly 
breaking in an effort to scour 
and scrub away the dirt. Add 
a heaping teaspoonful of Gold 
Dust to a pail of water and the 
Gold Dust Twins will do the 


rest. 


Gold Dust makes floors and 
doors spotlessly clean. It 
searches out dirt, germs and 
impurities from every crack 
and crevice. 


Gold Dust makes home-“sweet” 
home. Save your strength by 
calling Gold Dust to your aid. 





You can buy a 
large package of 
Gold Dust for 
5 cents. 


a 


**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work®* 


— 




















——=DONT DO THS=—— 


Don’t wear out your clothes scrubbing 
them ona washboard. There is a much easier 
and better way of cleaning them. 


DO THIS 


Use Cobb’s “Snowflak” Washing Compound. 
It is guaranteed to do the wash in 30 minutes, 
if directions are followed. Norubbing. No 
scrubbing “Snowflak” does the work. It is 
absolutely harmless to clothes and hands. 

Send 10c for sample package, or buy at 
your grocers. 


THE COBB MFG. CO. 


Richmond, Virginia. 
Soap Department D. 




























~ SAVE $12.00 


on a sewing machine. 

eat Let us send you one of 
= our machines on : 

i Free Trial for 30 Days 


4 Use it in your own home, 


Cash Wa test it in any way you please. 
or Money back instantly if not 
Credit satistied. We sell direct to 


1 
users. You re § the big 
profit usually paid to agents 


46 and rer Our 
SPOTLESS SPECIAL” sexins Msctine 
Bee MU, foro aerasig. Sr cet 
Cy or free Sewing Machine circular. 
, THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, “The South's Mali 
Order House,”701 Shockoe Slip, Richmond, Va. 


‘my FREE Catalog 


Fall of illustrations, some in colors, 
of my Buggies and Harness, shows 
why youcan save 25% to 40% on 
OHON cas: 
RASS 
shows you 
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It 


30 DAYS’ 
and 3 years’ guarantee. 

I want you to have thie book 
even if you don’t need @ Buggy 
this year, Send me your name 
and address on s postal—TO-DAY. 


D. T. BOHON, 223 Main St., 


FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us this ad with $10.00 Money Order and we will 
ship you one first-class, New 40-pound Feather Bed; 
one pair cous New Feather Pillows, worth $2.50; 
one 6-pound New feather Bolster, worth $2.50, and one 

air Full Size Blankets. All 

ew goods and no trash. Biggest bargain ever offered. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. This offer is good for a short 
time only. Mail anoney Order now or write for circular 
and order blanks. eference, American Exchan 
National Bank, Address SOUTHERN FEATHER Al 
PILLOW CO., Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 
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LoW PRIOES FOR THIS HANDSOME FE E 
100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—allbetter. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Complete line of Farm Fence, Farm Gates, 
Lawn Gates, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 

WARD FENCE ©0., 184 Main St., Decatur, Ind, 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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The Progressive Farmer Company 
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HE newest member of The Progressive Farmer 
staff is Master Charles Aycock Poe, who ar- 
rived in this country April 18. The young man 
does not yet understand English and so will not 
begin active work for awhile, but he presents his 
compliments to the whole Progressive Farmer 
Family and assures them that he will begin work 
just as soon as possible. 





NCE again, isn’t some of the best land on your 
place idle for lack of drainage? Many a 
farmer might have his ‘“‘brag acre” of corn in the 
Tich bottom land he has neglected to ditch or 
tile-drain. 





LD Dr. J. B. Hunnicutt used to say that clods 
were only “sundried bricks’ and that you 
might as well expect to make corn in a brick pile 
as in a clod pile. And he was just about right. 
“Cultivation means pulverization.” 





OTICE Prof. Massey’s suggestions ‘“‘For the 
Flower Lover” in last week’s paper. A quar- 
ter’s worth of flower seed and a little encourage- 
ment to your wife and daughters will make your 
home a different looking place this summer. 





E WONDER if many farmers’ wives miss 

reading The Progressive Farmer? We fancy 

that not many do, but if you are uncertain about 

your wife’s getting the benefit of Mrs. Hutt’s let- 
ters, Mr. Farmer, please speak to her at once. 





DITOR Clarence Poe will make commencement 

addresses next month as follows: Ore Hill, 
Chatham County, May; Eastover Graded School, 
Cumberland County, May 9; Jamestown, Guilford 
County, May 14; Burlington, Alamance County, 
May 23. 





HENEVER your county takes any progressive 

step—employs a county school superintend- 

ent or health officer or county demonstration agent 

for his whole time, or votes a school tax or road 

bonds or the stock law, or anything of the sort, 

send us a postal card. We should like to establish 
an honor roll for all such counties. 





E HOPE every reader has been following Dr. 
Butler’s “Plain Talks About Fertilizers.” <A 
little systematic, comprehensive study of a sub- 
ject of this kind will sometimes give a man a bet- 
ter knowledge than a lifetime of haphazard, hit- 
or-miss reading. And certainly the fertilizer sub- 
ject is big enough to justify downright study. 





E SHALL be helped by having other men from 
other sections come to help develop our re- 
sources. But the highest prosperity can be develop- 
ed only if all our own people are also thoroughly 
trained. Richness of material resources count for 
little unless there is also richness of mental re- 
sources; minds developed and informed and train- 
ed by the best school systems that the race has yet 
wrought out. Well did the lamented Rev. John 
A Broadus exclaim: “On earth there is nothing 
great but man; in man there is nothing great but 
mind.” The greatest need of every Southern State 
is to double its rural school term, no matter if this 
means that it must double its school tax rate, 
and double its State appropriations for schools; 
for the South’s future lies in the hands of these 


country boys and girls, the Southerners of to- 
morrow. 





B™: what about the rights of the parents?” many 
citizens excitedly ask, when we advocate a 
compulsory education law. It seems to us that 
the real issue is not the violation of the parent’s 
rights by the compulsory education law. It is the 
Violation of the child’s rights, under the old sys- 
tem, which for many a child amounts to a “com- 
pulsory ignorance law.” The real question is 
whether the chiiG hasn’t a divine right to knowl- 
edge, a divine right to enter life unshackled by 
the chains of ignorance; and if this is not a right, 
the result of which is knowledge and usefulness, 


that should transcend the parent’s contrary right, 
the result of which is ignorance and loss? In 
other words, should not the child’s right to mental 
growth be enforced by society in spite of the in- 
difference of parents, just as we would save the 
child’s life in a smallpox epidemic by vaccinating 
him despite the indifference of his parents? 





R. F. H. -LaBaume, the energetic Land and 
Industrial Agent of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, heartily seconds The Progressive Farm- 
er’s demand for opening up the schoolhouses and 
churches to all movements for human betterment. 
In a recent circular he says: 

“The church building itself should be open, 
as is universally the case in the West and 
Northwest—the most rapidly growing sec- 
tions of the United States,—the church build- 
ings, I say, should be open to every meeting 
for civic, social or moral betterment; and the 
schoolhouse, belonging to all the people, 
should be open to any body of citizens for any 
legitimate purpose whenever it is not in other 
use. The way to maintain church member- 
ship is to interest the members; and the 
church that is broad enough and big enough 
to establish within its borders a real home, 
the doors of which swing wide open to wel- 
come its guests every day in the week, is the 
church that is going to survive and grow in 
strength and righteousness, I believe.” 





FIRM that manufactures drills and advertises 
them in The Progressive Farmer, writes us 
as follows: 

“It seems that in threshing oats insufficient 
attention is given to the cleaning of them, and 
the seed, unless run through a fanning mill, 
contain straw, chaff and unthreshed oats. 
Now we do not build or sell fanning mills, 
but we are in a position to appreciate the loss 
to the farmers, both in trouble and delay in 
operating any drill with improperly cleaned 
seed.” 

In other words, these drill manufacturers say 
that the farmers of the South need more fanning 
mills and need to clean and grade their seeds more 
carefully. We believe they are right on both 
propositions, too; and we would urge every farm- 
er, when he goes to sow his cowpeas and soy 
beans, this spring and summer to be sure that he 
sows only sound, clean seed. He will need to 
take the same precaution when he sows his wheat 
next fall, and especially when he sows oats or 
grass or clover. We have sowed cheat and other 
weed seeds in our fields long enough, and no one 
need expect a uniform stand of oats if he sows 
strawy, chaffy seed. Get a fanning mill on the 
farm, if there is not one convenient, and be care- 
ful, very careful, as to the seeds you sow. 





How to Save Fertilizer Money. 

GREAT many fertilizer companies give a 

cash discount of $2 to $2.50 per ton for pay- 

ment of fertilizer bills on or before May 1. 
I have a letter before me now from the cousin who 
is on my old home farm saying that the merchants 
there allow about $2.50 per ton for payment be- 
fore May 1. 

Suppose fertilizer of this grade costs $25 a ton 
and the amount is payable November 1. Interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent a year on the amount 
would amount to only 75 cents a ton for this half 
year. The $2.50 a ton discount amounts to inter- 
est at the rate of 20 per cent a year for this six 
months period. Consequently, if farmers in such 
cases can borrow at a total cost even of 10 per 
cent per annum, they would save $1.25 a ton by 
borrowing. And a group of farmers going in a 
body to one bank or money lender, and asking for 
a considerable aggregate amount, can get better 
terms than can be had by individual deals, even 
tho should it be best in every case to sign individ- 
ual and not joint notes. 

Here is a good chance for co-operative effort. 
And in speaking of fertilizers, here is a note from 
Mr. L. E. Huggins, Editor of the Marshville, N. C. 
Home, in answer to our question as to how farm- 
ers in his section get fertilizer so cheap—8-2-2 
selling at less than $17 a ton, and so on. Mr. 
Huggins writes: 

“Perhaps several reasons might be given. 
First of all, the farmers pay cash for their 
goods and figure down to the lowest cash 
price. They then, a large number at least, 
buy on the co-operative plan—make deals for 
large amounts from the same merchant. 
They then lay their case before the various 


fertilizer dealers and invite competition, 
which sometimes proves very effectual.’’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Where Co-operative Creameries are Really 
Needed. 


HERE seems to be some misunderstanding as 
to the attitude of The Progressive Farmer 
toward co-operative creameries. There is 

no reasonable excuse for this, because we have 
stated our position so clearly that anyone could 
understand it if he so desired. 

We are in favor of co-operative creameries and 
believe they are a good aid to the dairy industry. 
We hav®, however, advised, first, against the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money for a plant and 
equipment, out of all proportion to the needs of 
@ creamery receiving the milk of a comparatively 
small number of cows. 

Second, we have advised and still maintain that 
the sections in the South that have sufficient cows 
profitably to maintain a co-operative company are 
extremely rare. It is rare that more than 150 to 
200 cows can be counted upon to supply milk with- 
in a radius that makes the hauling of the milk to 
the creamery practicable. We know from exper- 
ience that such a small number of cows will not 
supply sufficient milk to economically maintain a 
creamery, pay wages to a good butter-maker and 
meet other expenses. It requires 400 to 500 cows 
already on hand and pledged to supply milk, to 
justify the building and maintaining of a cream- 
ery. 

Third. We maintain that experience has shown 
that the starting of a creamery before the milk of 
a sufficient number of cows has been pledged and 
is actually and positively available does not tend 
to increase the number of cows kept or the milk 
received, but on the other hand tends to decrease 
the amount of milk received, because with a small 
number of cows a good showing cannot be made at 
the start and this discourages rather than encour- 
ages the getting of more cows. 

Fourth. When a man already has a dairy herd 
and equipment, he can frequently afford to handle 
the milk of his neighbors, because his equipment 
is not extensive and the man who makes the butter 
can do other work connected with the farm or the 
herd. 

These seem to be simple and plainly understood 
facts and will be substantiated by anyone who has 
observed the results of the establishment of 
creameries in the South, before the necessary 
cows were available to supply the quantity of milk 
required to economically maintain a co-operative 
creamery. 

We do not object to creameries, nor to their es- 
tablishment where needed; but we do advise 
against larger expenditures than are necessary in 
all cases and to any sort of a co-operative cream- 
ery as a means of inducing farmers to keep cows 
or when the milk of less than 400 cows is already 
available and pledged. 

This advice is not based on theory. It is the 
common sense result of actual facts, experience 
and observation. 


A Thought for the Week. 


[ ister the high principle of religion above the 











interpretation of creeds,” answered Mrs. Had- 

leigh. ‘‘Before being an Episcopalian, I am a 
Christian. I had my choice here between remain- 
ing true to my ideal church and drifting slowly 
away from the inspiration which God’s ministers 
alone can give us; or else of affiliating myself with 
a church somewhat different from mine, but rest- 
ing on the same foundation and thoroughly sincere, 
capable of offering the guidance I needed. For 
we all need guidance, Miss Van Osten; the strong 
mind that scoffs-at the weakness of church-goers, 
often is in sorer need than any, for it falls into ec- 
centricities and fails at the supreme moment. And 
there was not only myself to think of; I had my 
children. I have seen many Christians break away 
from their church in after life, and, having had 
the benefit of that early training, remain fine men 
and women. But I have never seen a child reared 
without knowledge of a God whose character was 
not defective.’”—From ‘‘The Scar” by Warrington 
Dawson. 





From insects alone we are losing one-fifth of 
the products of the United States, while poor 
storage reduces our properties another fifth.—E. 
P. Powell. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 














Shall We Have Co-operative Stores? 


E HAVE an inquiry now from an officer of 

W a local Farmers’ Union as to whether or 

not the members should authorize their 

business agent to buy a stock of goods and run a 
“co-operative store.” 

Of course, there is no one answer that can be 
given to fit all cases. It depends, for one thing, 
upon whether or not the business agent is abso- 
lutely known to be a good business man. It de- 
pends also upon whether the Union has a large 
enough membership to insure patronage enough 
to make the venture a success—in connection with 
whatever patronage may be safely counted on to 
come from outside the Union. And then, at the 
very best, it is only a question of whether or not 
the Union members wish to make an ordinary 
financial investment in a deal of this kind. For 
will it not be simply an investment rather than a 
necessary co-operative enterprise? The farmers 
almost anywhere can get quotations on short 
notice and do all the co-operative buying that is 
required by joining together and ordering what 
they want and paying cash, without running the 
risks (and they are big risks for inexperienced 
men) that are involved in purchasing a stock of 
goods and hiring a man to sell them. And, of 
course, whenever and wherever you hire a man to 
stay with a stock of goods and sell them, his salary 
must be added to the selling price. 

In Ireland, as we understand it, Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s movement has consistently discouraged 
the establishment of co-operative stores. We vis- 
ited a purchasing society there last year, but no 
stock of goods was kept on hand. The manager 
buys only as orders are placed with him. 

We have too many non-producing middlemen 
already, and we question if it is a wise policy for 
our farmers anywhere to make more producers 
into middlemen. Out in Wisconsin a considerable 
number of co-operative stores are now succeeding 
admirably, but in every case it has been the policy 
to buy out some existing store—never to start a 
new one outright. ‘‘We have enough middlemen 
already,’’ these wise Wisconsin farmers have said. 
“We don’t want to increase the number.” If they 
think a co-operative store is needed they watch 
their chance and buy out some merchant when he 
is willing to sell reasonably. 


The Four Kinds Of Co-Operation We 
Need. 


"Tine: is one fact that we would emphasize 





in any case, and that is that buying ordinary 

groceries and dry goods is nowhere the big 
and significant form of co-operation to which our 
farmers must give attention. Consequently if a 
group of your neighbors buy a little stock of calico, 
plug tobacco, Western side meat, and granulated 
sugar, and hire a manager to sit down and wait 
for customers, don’t fool yourself into thinking 
you have then started real co-operation. 

Simply taking stock in a proposition like this 
and waiting for whatever success or failure fol- 
lows will not develop the co-operative spirit 
among you; will not make real business men out 
of you; will not develop the genuine “pull togeth- 
er” spirit among you. It is both more risky and 
less beneficial than other forms of co-operation— 
more risky even if you sell for cash, because inex- 
perienced men will not select stock wisely, and be- 
cause unless you have a big sale your running ex- 
penses will more than eat up your profits. 

Consequently, while we believe co-operative 
stores are advisable in some instances, we believe 
they should (1) never be started until a thorough- 
ly safe manager is found, (2) should supersede 
some existing store, (3) should sell only for cash, 
(4) should comprise townsmen as well as farmers, 
and (5) should pay only legal interest on stock 
and divide all other profits on patronage. What 
is probably a wise provision, however, is the Wis- 
consin plan of giving twice as great profits on pat- 
ronage furnished by stockholders as on that furn- 
ished by non-stockholders—provided every man is 
free to buy stock. This encourages every man to 
take one or more shares. 

Moreover, we repeat that even when all these 
conditions are met, we regard co-operative mer- 
chandising as both more risky and less beneficial 
for farmers than co-operation with regard to the 
four bigger and more necessary lines directly af- 
fecting farm work and life. 

(1) Co-operation in buying fertilizers, and in 
both buying and using improved tools and ma- 


chinery and livestock—things that will make for 
more profitable and economical production; 

(2) Co-operation in marketing what we produce 
—cotton, tobacco, grain, stock, fruit, vegetables— 
so as to insure greater profits and economy; 

(3) Co-operation in Credit Unions (such as we 
described last week) so as to borrow money cheap- 
ly, put an end to “buying on time’’ and help one 
another to independence; and— 

(4) Co-operation to get better schools, better 
roads, libraries, lectures, social centers, picture 
shows, baseball games, more neighborliness, and 
a richer social life all around for men, women, and 
children. 

All these things require business thought and 
foresight and prudence and fellowship on the part 
of the individuals, and a willingness to pull to- 
gether and bear one another’s burdens—which 
latter quality is the very essence of co-operation. 
These are the things that develop character, that 
develop a spirit of brotherhood, a feeling of unity, 
@ capacity for team work—things which our farm- 
ers need much more even than they need the few 
dollars and cents they may get from successful 
co-operative stores. 


You Can’t Have Your Own Way All the 
Time in Co-operation. 


VERY farmer must learn something of the 
E “null together” spirit, and must learn to give 
up something for the common good, before 
we can get great results. It is out in Wisconsin that 
the co-operative idea has gone further than any- 
where else in America, and if you didn’t read what 
President Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin 
said on page 23 of last week’s Progressive Farmer, 
you ought to turn to it right now and read it over 
a half dozen times. If anybody thinks he can go 
into co-operative work and still have his own way 
about everything, he needs waking up. As Pres- 
ident Van Hise puts it: 


“If two people agree to co-operate in re- 
gard to any matter, it means that each one 
of them surrenders some of his freedom. Co- 
operation means the rule of the majority, and 
that every man who joins in the co-operation 
must abide by the conclusions reached. Not 
only so, but the business officials of an asso- 
ciation must have delegated to them the nec- 
essary power to carry on the affairs of the co- 
operative society in the same efficient and au- 
thoritive way that do those of an ordinary 
corporation. In order to have the co-opera- 
tive movement succeed the farmer must agree 
to circumscribe his liberty in many respects; 
and furthermore, must live up to his agree- 
ment.”’ 


All this needs to be kept in mind. The savage 
can have his own way—till somebody kills him or 
robs him—but civilized man for the sake of safety 
surrenders certain privileges to sheriffs and judges 
and governors, and enlightened man for the sake 
of progress surrenders other privileges to school 
officials and health officers and so on. As Presi- 
dent Dabbs of the South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
says in speaking of compulsory education and pro- 
hibition laws, ‘“‘The further we go in civilization 
the less boasting we hear of ‘personal liberty,’ ”’ 
and President Woodrow Wilson expresses the 
same idea when he says: 


“We alone among the animals that fre- 
quent the surface of the earth associate our- 
selves together in common endeavor where 
we subordinate a certain amount of individ- 
ual interest to the common interest which we 
realize sustains the influences of the individ- 
ual. The very word (civilization) means the 
joining in civil society for common business, 
and a community is civilized in proportion as 
it can sink individuals in common interest.’’ 


And Brother Farmer, as the ‘‘No Admission” 
signs around our factory offices have a habit of 
adding, “This Means You.” If you are going to do 
anything with co-operation in your neighborhood, 
you have got to drop that ugly grudge against 
your neighbor, you have got to quit backbiting 
your brother officers in the Farmers’ Union, you 
have got to acknowledge that the majority in a 
meeting probably can decide things as wisely 
as you can, and you have got to begin asking 
how many things you and your neighbors can 
agree about instead of how many things you can 
disagree about. The essence of co-operation is 
neighborliness. Somebody once said that Boston 
is “a state of mind” and it is pretty much the 
same way with co-operation. As Sir Horace 
Plunkett says, “‘the co-operative spirit is the most 
precious fruit” of the movement in Ireland. 
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A Union Sunday School as a Beginning. 


N WRITING Mrs. Hutt the other day, one of 
] our Alabama women readers mentioned a 
union Sunday school as one of the things that 
first waked up and unified her neighborhood, and 
I am not sure but that it ought to be the first step 
in getting all the neighbors to working together 
in many a community, especially in neighborhoods 
where denominational differences have kept the 
people apart. My associate, Mr. Miller, was ever- 
lastingly right when he wrote in that ringing arti- 
cle last week, ‘““The Worst Side of Country Life’: 


“T have seen two country churches within 
easy reach of each other, with a formal, inef- 
fective Sunday school at each, and one poor 
sermon once a month from each of the two 
poorly paid preachers who ministered to two 
weak congregations, which should have been 
combined to make one strong and useful 
church.”’ 

“T have seen positive jealousy between two 
neighboring churches of different denomina- 
tions. I have seen church leaders try to 
break up Sunday schools because they were 
not controlled by their denomination.” 


You have seen such churches too, no doubt, and 
I tremble for God’s judgment of the deacons and 
stewards and elders in our churches who think 
more of their denominations than they think of 
Christ’s cause, and who will let petty differences 
keep them apart when they should join in God’s 
work of helping and saving his creatures not only 
for the next world but for this also. 

In the Last Judgment the Great Master does not 
ask what you think about the mode and time of 
baptism or the sacrament or your opinion of the 
catechism or the creed, but He does ask what you 
did in human service, what you did to show that 
you loved your fellow men and what you did to 
help them. The writer is a member of one of the 
oldest and largest orthodox churches, but he recog- 
nizes that the work of the Master today is hinder- 
ed by nothing else so much as by petty denomina- 
tional differences. The Master’s army, instead of 
marching united as one man against the common 
enemy, is divided up into quarreling regiments, 
fighting with one another, while the powers of 
evil march on unchecked. 

Yes, there is no doubt about it; a union Sunday 
school, bringing the men and women of all denom- 
inations together, each man keeping his own de- 
nominational opinions but all uniting to make the 
neighborhood better and social life richer and 
more wholesome—this is undoubtedly one of the 
things most needed to start co-operation (and te 
redeem human life) in many a country neighbor- 
hood. Read our “Thought for the Week” this 
time. 

The second of the two great commandments, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ is the highest mo- 
tive of the co-operative movement, and such neigh- 
borliness is the only basis on which either real 
co-operation or the highest civilization can ever 
be wrought out. 


Men, Measures, And Movements. 


HE Chicago Conference on Rural Marketing 

and Rural Credits declared that instead of 
$50,000 for marketing work and similar ac- 
tivities in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, $1,000,000 should be expended. We 
doubt whether so large an amount could be wisely 
used right at first, but with the Department hand- 
ling $20,000,000, it is not unreasonable to say 
that as soon as wise plans can be matured, at least 
five per cent should go to marketing work. The 
following is the Conference plank on rural credits: 


“We urge the Nation-wide necessity of a 
general reform in our currency, banking and 
credit systems as to the most important leg- 
islation to be undertaken by Congress. Com- 
prehended in this national plan must be facil- 
ities for securing the wide circulation of the 
notes of farmers, merchants, manufacturers 
and business men generally through proper 
discount and rediscount systems. We favor 
the enactment of both State and Federal 
laws which will provide for the organization 
and proper supervision of co-operative credit 
associations for both farmers and wage-earn- 
ers; also co-operative long-time land mort- 
gage associations, as well as joint stock and 
long time land mortgage banking.” 

*x* * * 

A Virginia friend vigorously resents our remark 
that Socialism would give “‘equality of rewards to 
efficient and inefficient, virtuous and vicious.” Of 
course, there are all kinds of Socialists, and only 
very extreme advocates favor the absolutely equal 
distribution of wealth; nevertheless, the extreme 
form of Socialism is usually referred to as typical 
Socialism. It ought to be said, however, that the 
programs of Socialists vary from that of mild plang 
of social betterment to radical communism. It was 
to the latter form of Socialism that we referred. 
































RE you getting ed cent, 
all a matter of method 


’ This is easy todo. There is a Sharples 
agent near you who can quickly bring 
the facts down to a basis of dollars 
and cents. Have a talk with him. 


He will demonstrate the Sharples to 
you—theunequaled skimming power of 
its wonderful tubular bowl—the bowl 
that has only 3 simple parts, which 
naturally makes the washing and 
cleaning a very simple matter. 


Branch Offices: 


ortland, Ore. 


er quart, out of your daily milking? 
en you know that you are disposing of your 

dairy products in the most profitable way—only then can you take the 
interest in your dairy that will makeita complete success. 
by actual figures of your present dairy earnings and what they would be witha 


SHARPLES 


TUBULAR 
CreAM SEPARATOR 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Agencies Everywhere 
































How do 
you handle 
your milk? 


It’s 


Make a comparison 


To buy a Sharples is not an expense. 
You re a J y apply your money to a most 
profitable investment so that you make 
fe over and over again, year after year 
And the Sharples name is your bond—as 
it has been for hundreds of thousands 
of farmers and dairymen for 82 years. 
Write for our Separator literature, 
And if you do not know our nearest 
agent, mention the fact in yourrequest. 


oa Francisco, Cal. 


las, Tex. 





prospects for you. 








If you milk twenty or more cows, the Sharples 
Mechanical Milker holds out wonderful new 
Write for catalogue. 























Pittsburgh Perfect Fence 


= 


Heavy Open Hearth wire, thor- 
oughly galvanized with pure 


zinc and 


Welded by Electricity 
into a one-piece fabric of greatest strength and 
durability—this is what you get when you buy 
‘Pittsburgh Perfect”? Fence. 

Saves you money on ee, your sheep from loss of wool, 
your stock from wire cuts. 
ed joints are permanent. Why not buy ‘Pittsburgh Perfect” 
NOW for real service, economy and satistectiont 
ghveey nob, GUARANTEED SEE ’ 

rite for free catalogue of different styles and sizes for FIELD, 
mare CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of “Pittsburgh Perfeet” Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and 
Galvanized Wire; Twisted Cable Wire; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Fence Staples; 
Poultry Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails; Galvanized Wire Nails; Large 
Head Roofing Nails; Single Loop Bale Ties; “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing, 
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FARM, RA ay 


YARD and GAR. 














No-slip sta ay ‘s—electrically weld- 


YOUR DEALER 



































gave you big m pase yon Benen 


Mail postal sow lor Hag Fence Bargain 
87 THE BROWN PENCE & WIRE CO., CLEVELAND, a 



















How an staying on top of the mud, in- 
stead of down in the mud, this coming 
peere Wide tire steel-wheel trucks will 

elp to do this, and also help to make better 
roads for your community. Get in the game 
for good roads. Ask for our free catalogue 
of instructions. 


Oursimple yet perfect-fitting migowees 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre 
oon of ensilage spoiling. 

uick, easy adjustment without 
ammer or wrenc Free access. 
Every silo easy to erect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron  eey form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 

ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 

Box 38m Frederick, Md. 











THE SCHOOL of VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the University of Pennsylvania, trains 
students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalog, address 
Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th & Wood- 
lawn, Ave., Philadelphia. 
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Veterinarians Are Needed—A,?"* 
ful profession which is not crowded. A thorough graded 
course of three years offered by 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








By Dr. G. A, Roberts, A. & M. 


UMEROUS inquiries, particular- 
N ly at this season of the year, in- 

dicate that many people are not 
aware of much of the beneficial re- 
sults following surgical intervention 
upon our animals, especially. on 
horses and mules. With the rapidly 
increasing number of qualified veter- 
inarians in the South, however, it 
will be only a short time when major 
veterinary surgical operations will 
be frequently performed here as else- 
where—possibly becoming as popu- 
lar as human surgery. 
The following are some of the op- 
erations usually attended with good 
results and warranting surgical in- 
tervention: 


Ridgling Castration. 


Occasionally one testicle and some- 
times both of them, fail to descend, 


POSSIBILITIES. OF VETERINARY SURGERY. 


How a Competent Veterinarian Can Save Many Injured Animals 
and Add to the Usefulness of Others Now Suffering. From Vari- 
ous Diseases—Facts Farmers Should Keep in Mind. 


College, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Animals affected with this trouble 
“choke down” with little, exertion. 
They may be more seriously affected 
at times than at other times. This 
trouble is relievéd and the usefulness 
of animal-restored by inserting a tra- 
chea tube in the windpipe. 


Contracted Tendons, 


The efficiency. and appearance of 
a good many horses and mules are 
greatly depreciated by a contraction 
of the tendons back of the leg.. If 
the trouble is solely due to a con- 
traction, without other alteration of 
the tendon or affections of the joints, 
the result of dividing the deeper ten- 
don is usually very beneficial. Some 
six or eight weeks must be allowed, 
however, before putting the animal 
to work. Some of the chronic strains 
or inflamations of these tendons may 














Owned by Tennessee Experiment Station. 
Pounds Milk, Which Made 76.8 Pounds of Butter. 


JERSEY COW, MAGGIE DOON 2ND 


Gave in One Month 1,028.6 





producing a cryptorchid, or ridgling. 
In this condition he may be a non- 
breeder and at best is a poor breeder, 
tho he may be as vigorous and dan- 
gerous as a normal entire horse, of- 
ten worse. With the experienced 
surgeon this operation is attended 
with little more danger than in the 
castration of a straight colt. With 
the inexperienced, however, the dan- 
gers of infection and rupture are 
greatly increased. 


Spaying of Mares. 


A number of mares have diseased 
(cystic) ovaries causing them to be 
in heat most or all of the time. In 
this condition a mare becomes very 
ugly and a most unsatisfactory work 
animal. She bites, kicks, urinates 
frequently and may become danger- 
ous to those using her. With the 
competent person, operating through 
the vagina, there is little risk to run. 
The animal is ready. for work in a 
week or ten days time and if proper 
subjects are selected the results are 
very gratifying. 


Roaring Operation and Tracheotomy. 


The occasion for roaring operation 
is in those animals that produce a 
loud noise or whistling sound on tak- 
ing air into the lungs when exerted. 
The usefulness of animals in this 
condition is often seriously impaired 
and the breathing noise very disa- 
greeable.. The relief of the trouble 
consists in obliterating the cavity 
(ventricle) just outside of the par- 
alyzed vocal cord. Another condi- 
tion involving the throat region and 
interfering with breathing, both in- 
cae and exhaling, is due to an in- 











HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO,, Sox 65, HAVANA, ILL. 





The Kansas City Veterinary College. 
— pres. S. Stewart, Dean, 
1290 Fast:isth S Kansas Gity. Mo, 


respond to proper “‘firing’’ when less 
active agents fail. 


Stringhalt, 


The spasmodic jerking up of a 
hind leg in walking is known as 
stringhalt. Some cases, but not all, 
are effectually overcome by dividing 
the tendon of the lateral extension 
muscle below or above the hock 
joint. If proper surgical precautions 
are taken there can be no bad results 
even if benefit is not secured. 


Curved or Crooked Tail. 


Not infrequently a high-class driv- 
ing horse has his good appearance 
greatly detracted from when in mo- 
tion by the tail curving to one side. 
The defect in many cases can be re- 
medied by dividing the contracted 
muscles involved. 


Rupture—Hernia. 


Small ruptures may be of little 
consequence other than detracting 
from the animal’s appearance and 
thereby reducing the sale value con- 
siderably. Larger ones are very un- 
sightly. ‘They are exposed to injury 
and if possessing a narrow neck may 
become strangulated, causing intense 
pain and even death. Many of these 
cases can be reduced and obliterated 
by surgical means with little risk to 
run. 


Irregular and Decayed Teeth. 


The teeth of the horses and mules 
are very often neglected and result 
in chronic indigestion and unthrift. 
The trouble may be due to irregular 
teeth with sharp points lacerating 
the cheeks and tongue; or it may be 
due to a split or decayed tooth allow- 
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ing feed and germs to enter into. the 
cavities (sinuses) of the head. This 
usually leads to a filling up of the 
cavity with pus which discharges 
from the nostril and possesses a most 
offensive odor. Toothache is also 
likely to be associated with a split or 
decayed tooth. . 

The dressing (floating) of the 
sharp irregularities of the teeth is all 
that is necessary in the first case, but 
the-extraction of the diseased tooth 
and irrigation of the infected head 
cavity is necessary in the second in- 
stance. 


Fistulous Withers. 


A chronic discharging sore in the 
region of the withers is known as fis- 
tula of the withers. The slowness 
with which this condition improves 
may result in idleness of the animal 
for months or the time may be meas- 
ured in years. At the present, how- 
ever, after removal of the dead tissue 
and affording good drainage, by the 
use of products made from germs, 
like those present in the fistula, heal- 
ing usually takes place right rapidly. 


Spavins,. Ringbones,. Etc. 


Chronic’ lameness frequently re- 
sults from these*troubles and while 
the results are not always all that 
could be desired, many of them, after 
firing and rest for one to two months, 
do terminate favorably. 


Chronic Foot Lameness. 


There are some forms of chronic 
troubles about the foot, not involv- 
ing the sensitive leaf-like structures 
which are seemingly benefited (ren- 
dered painless only) by cutting off 
the sensory nerve supply to that re- 
gion. - A careful selection of suitable 
eases for this operation must be 
made to-avoid sloughing of the hoof. 


Tamors, Abscesses,, Amputation, Ete. 


There are many. tumors, so situa- 
ted as.to interfere with the: normal 
functions of the body or with work, 
that if taken before reaching too 
large a size and involving too much 
tissue,’ may. be satisfactorily removed. 

Abscesses may require opening 
and the providing of good drainage. 

Calculi may occur in the bladder 
or -in the urethra from which they 
may be removed in most cases by op- 
erating. Fortunately they rarely 
occur—and give less trouble. 

Amputations are sometimes de- 
manded as a result of chronic sores 
or paralysis. 

Many other conditions may occur 
occasiorally requiring surgical inter- 
vention for their relief. 





A START IN DAIRYING. 


A Virginia Dairyman Gives an Inter- 
esting Account of His Experience. 


I* THE fall of 1911, my wife and I 

and daughter of eight took pos- 
session of a 244-acre farm in Bedford 
County, Virginia. We had had no ex- 
perience in farming since in our teens 
and at first were undecided what line 
of farming to pursue, but finally de- 
cided that dairying would be best 
suited to conditions as we found 
them. The farm, tho naturally of 
good land, was run down and we con- 
sidered that stock-raising was the 
quickest and surest way at getting it 
in good condition again 

We first bought six scrub heifers of 
breeding age that were on the place 
when we came, also one fresh cow 
with calf. We heard of a neighbor 
who had a fine registered Holstein 
bull two years old to sell, also three 
grade Holstein heifers, said to freshen 
in January, 1912, all of which we se- 
cured. Only one of the heifers prov- 
ed to have been bred, which was a 
sore disappointment to us, and this 
one had a bull calf which was anoth- 
er disappointment. 

Later in the fall we bought two 
more cows and put up a silo 12x20 
(with three extra feet in foundation) 
at a cost of $140, and bought corn to 
fill it, and counted we saved its cost 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses - 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase: 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


‘MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 











OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


Here is a chance to buy a high-class 
bull at a low figure. I bought him at 
T. S. Cooper & Sons’ sale for use in my 
own herd, but afterwards bought Emi- 
nent’s Flying Fox. 

His sire sold at auction for $11,100. 
His dam is ‘a daughter of the great 
Flying Fox. 


PRICE $250 


Dropped April 18, 1910. Write for pedi- 
gree and further particulars, 








JERSEYS : 


pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Eminent’s Goldment Lad, ist prize Nat’! Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldweod; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormenters crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 tbs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-!b., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Lengfellew’s Rival. Sows of 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we gell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


~ 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Columbia, S. C. 





‘ail 








BERKSHIRES. 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 

70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar 

Eight splendid brood -sows,-17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—“‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,’’ is the way one stock farm 
woner ‘et it. Write for 

















 Lee’s Premier re, Cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
cm sold for $1500. 
ne Baron } Duke, the Grand Champiee. Boar at 
the Sirommeeionah Live Stock Show, fy 1910, 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar 
-Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Berkshires of the - 
LORD PREMIER STRAINS. 


Our pigs are inoculated with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipment. 


Shropshire Bucks from imported Bucks. 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. 
All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 


Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand is 
guaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 
to the purchaser. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
Hillsboro, N. C. 























Berkshire Special for This Week. 

Finest lot of bred gilts and pigs we 
have ever had, sired by Rivals Master- 
piece No. 136964. 
DUROC-JERSEY service boars and bred 
gilts ready for immediate delivery at a 
price that will interest you when quality 
is considered. 

; memes FARM, 

Route No. 6, Oxford, N. C. 








MONTROSE BERKSHIRES 
Cholera Proof 


The only herd in the South where each hog is made 
immune to cholera for life by the simultaneous treat- 





proof pigs. We take the risk. 


E. M. TIMBERLAKE, Orange, Virginia. 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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Duroc Jerseys 


Of the Col.’s and Ohio Chief Strain. 

In order to make room for our spring 
crop of pigs, we will quote very special 
prices on few choice service boars, and 
bred gilts due to farrow last day of 
March and April. Pigs of all ages at 
reasonable prices. 
L. M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn. 














OLLINS JERSEY RED 


New Collins Catalog, Free 

Tells how to get finest 

Jersey Reds—‘“the per- 

mA ect profit pigs”—at big 
savings. 


é 
375 Ibs. in 
S months! 


Box 15, CSSA 











prices. 
NK C. MORRIS, Trevillians, Va. 
Duroc-Jer- 


MONTROSE FARM 22sec Home 


of Gold Bond eo and others of his class. 


Bred sows and gilts. Spring pigs. High 
quality. . Low prices. 
JOH N F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter,Va. 





Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and.Gilts.and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 












Butter Profits 


po ought to get more butter 
rofits. Jersey Cattle mean 
ore butter profits, because 
they yield more butter fat at 
pk a nd of keep than an; 
ree 


THE JERSEY 


excels in beauty of dairy type. She fsa 
persistent milker. Sorsevasce easily accli- 
mated. They live long and keep p healthy. 
They mean steady butter fi rite 
now for a facts. Free for the asking. 

ICAN ran CATTLE CLUB 
324 W.2 .. New York 















Nellendale Farm 


offers for sale at a reasonable price three regis- 
tered Jersey Bull Calves from high-producing 
dams. J.N. VARNELL, Prop., R. 6, Cleveland, Tenn. 


HEREFORDS. 


——= POLLED HEREFORDS 


Double Standard Registered Bull 
Calves and Yearlings, extra fine in- 


dividuals. Come and see them. No more 
dehorning. 

Also Registered Hampshire and Oxford 
Yearling Rams. 


MONTEREY STOCK FARM, Trimble, Va. 

















HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines ze the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


DL 5 FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
MAMMOTH BLACK. 
978 Pound Mammoth Black Hog 


Largest hog ever dressed in North Caro- 
lina. We originated this hog. Have 





oe 200 — pigs on hand. Order before 
picked 
Price: 8 to. 10 “weeks old, $10 each; $15 per 
air. .Males and gilts, 4to5 months old, 
ti 12 to $15 each. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
.GREENSBORO, N. C. 





TAMWORTHS. 








Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 


GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
HOLSTEINS, 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 180 - - Brattleboro, Vt. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


RRR nn nnnrnnnnnnnnnnnnnmnnnnrnrnmnnmnmnnnm mw 
Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


Herefor 

















T AMWORTH All ages. se nang "al 
dian or American 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 t ti 900 500 ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
ae Largest yesteteres prize-winning herd in the 
South and 1 
nine shows’ in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia,S.C. 
a... 


PIGS, both male and 
Tamworths, [298 > ma 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 


D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
Winston-Sal 

















R.F. D. 1, » N.C. 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 655 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 





PERCHERONS. 


Adirondack Fasell 


GLEN FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Es- 
tablishment in the East 
Champion Stud of Percheron 
and Belgian Stallions and 
Mares, Catalog Dif interested. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pe’ freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sel. 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192 

















POLAND CHINAS. 


“POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


SADDLE HORSES 
40 stallions, mares, colts and fillies of the very best 
Denmark and Chief Piya Special prices on stal- 
lions for the nex on The best saddle horses 
in the land are bred in Bart of th Blue Grass. 








aaae 








SILAS 





Poland Chinas—10 summer and _ fall boars, large 
and smooth, $12.50 to $20 and several bred gilts and young 
sows, $25 to "$35. Registered and guaranteed to please. 


W. J. OWEN & SONS, R. I, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
JACKS. 
THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 
Established in 1884 
‘We breed and raisc the Mam- 
moth Kentucky Jacks. Buy from 
us and save the spectator’s profit. 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from. 
JOE E. WRIGHT, 
JUNCTION CITY, KY. 


Branch Barn Rocky out, N. C. 
H. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 


JACKS aad PERCHERONS 


45 of bay Lore and biggest bone Mammoth jacks in Ken- 
tucky. tered Percheron stallions and mares. 
Breeders a ampshire swine and Big Black Pigs. 

Write for catalog and visit our farm. 


H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
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Catalog now ready. OOK, Lexington, Ky. 
Let Us Book Your Order for One of 
Our Top High-Grade 


- 
RAM LAMBS 


for July delivery. $8 f. $1 cash with order. 
These lambs are out of our best 7-8 blood Shreya 
ewes and sired by our $160 imported ram. Or if 
want the best registered ram lambs out of h = 
class imported ewes by same imported ram, we 
will book you for one of these. Write us. 

A.L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va. 














MULEFOOTS. 


The > Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs 


If you are going to put your money in 
hogs, buy the best. 

The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 
istered. Pairs no akin 

OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








PURE-BRED POULTRY. 





| THE POULTRY YARD. 








ORPINGTONS. 
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SINGLE COMB 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Good ones, too! Winners wherever 
shown. Eggs from choice matings $1.50 
for 15, $4.50 per 50, $8 per hundred. Mat- 
pee list on request. Satisfaction guar- 
Now is the best time to order. 


FATRLEA FARM, PIKEVILLE, N. C. 














TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
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THE SNOWFLAKE YARDS 


White to the skin. Sunnyside strain. Best 
blood in America. Come from Fishel, Kel- 
lerstrass, Wyckoff and Young. Eggs packed 
not to break, and satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Embden Goose Eggs, 40 cents 














All low set, 
broad and 
deep. Won 
Eggs ship- 


se e 
White Orpington 
themselves and will breed winners. 
ped by ex. or parcel post paid. 


MIDNIGHT POULTRY FARMS, Ashboro, N.C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Eges, $1 to $5 
per 15, charges prepaid. 80 per cent fertili- 
ty guaranteed. Write for mating list, de- 
seribing different breeding pens. Nothing 
but prize-winning stock in my yards. 

Claude F. Deal, Box C, Landis, N. C. 


LEGHORNS. 
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‘‘*RINGLET’”’ BARRED ROCKS 


A few dollars invested in a pure- 
bred Cockerel, of the finest strain 
Of this all-around — breed; 


will return — old 

Fine vigorous farm raised cocke- 
rels and pullets from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Eeesin in season, Let us give 

















Prices Reduced 


For balance season will sell eggs from my 
famous Single Comb White Leghorns at if 


r sitting - $5 per 100. Baby chicks after 
oy fi t $10 per 100. Try 25 at $2.50. 
Write for eireular quick. 


0. T. HALLMAN, R. F. D. Charlotte, N. C. 














State Normal College Farm Fare>red 


White Leg- 
horn Eggs. $1.50 per sitting of 15, from the best 
of stock. 


VERD PETERSON, Agr. 





Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


IIL ST LU VIO OTO 
Rese Comb Rhode Island Reds. My Reds are not 
only prize-winners at the shows, but, also as 
egg-producers. April and May are the months 
you want some of these ‘‘Eggs-to-Hatch.” I have 
them. Send for mating list. 

Box X. . Matt Thompson, Statesville, N. C. 


White African Guineas, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Orpingtons and Leghorns, all of my special 
Mating Yards, $2 for 15. 


Utility yards, 15 for $1.25. Pekin Duck cges 
$2 for 12; White Indian Runners, $3 for 12 


Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 


WINDSOR, NORTH CAROLINA 











Beverly Poultry Yards, 


KITTRELL, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE ORPINGTONS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Four Prizes State Fair, Raleigh, 1912. 


Prettiest birds go Bone in this country. Prize 
Pen averaged per hen in winter months. 
Our yards cluding uy and August pullets are 
averaging 66 per cent daily. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING: 
$1.50 to $5 per setting; $6 to $22.50 per 100. 
Trios, from_-_..-_- $7.50 to $25 
Cockerels -.......-- $2 to $10 


Enquiries promptiy answered. 











HATCHING EGGS by Parcel Post PREPAID 

ons Wyandottes, S. C.White Leghorns, 8. 
R.L —- McAvoy Strain Houdans; on 
per settin 15, $1.50 a by —< post prep 
‘fer good for ten days only. In 1913 Eastern 

Carolina Poultry” Show, Roc Mount, we 
won four s ps, three gold prizes, eight 
special — = ten n first premiums, five sec 
onds, three th: 


KIMBALL FARM, 
Oxitord, - -= North Carolina. 


ae a o. Rhode Island 
RED ST CLLETS AND COCHERELS, FOR 
SALE $82. to $5. each #510. $12.50 per trio. 


Indian Runner Ducks 
Write for pases. or 
send in your o co and we will send good value for 


every CRAM 
RMEEGA POULTRY FARM 
TH. Fan ne og an N.C. 




















ROCKS. 


Pannen rn rrr ee5eeee5eer eScoeer eee 
— EGG BARGAINS — 
et a big lot of eggs myself and would now sell 
ry sittings. of eggs yea four ur pens of fine exhibi- 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. One pen headed by 
ans taeaiees Bae uare Garden winning male. An- 
other headed by a son of First Atlanta Hen, 1912, 
and contains several Prize-winning hens. Ocher 
contain fine high-class birds also. Eggs as 
they +o from these grand yards at $3 per 15. 
Worth $10. 


W. P. STEWART, Simpsonville, S. C. 














BARRED ROCK SPECIALIST 
8 years’ experience. Present breeders 
won National Club cup and many covet- 
ed prizes. Stock en ee Ceeeeton 
aranteed. 15 eggs 
Mumtord’s Poultry Farm, Ridgecrest, N. C. 


Southlands Champion White Plymouth Rocks 
MARTIN F. SCHULTES 








Albashire, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
The best is none too good. 
DUCKS. 


White Runner Duck Eggs 
$2.50 per sitting. 
Box 23, Clinton, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


PDD rrr yey 


BREEDING STOCK__ 





PDIP Iw 


Twelve varieties for sale. All this 
sprine’s breeders. Plymouth Rocks, Leg- 
horns, Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orping- 


tons, Rhode Island Reds, and Hamburgs. 

No circulars. State your wants and low- 

est price will be quoted. 

A. & M. COLLEGE, POULTRY DE- 
PARTMENT, West Raleigh, N. C. 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Fees, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 or 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Bab 
Chicks cheaper than you can hatc 
them. Order today, 

Hillsboro, N. C. 

















OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wrentotins, 
B. P. Rocks, Saas Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Cone Pekin 
= Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1i1. Send for fol- 

er. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 

by express. All Wool, at half-cotton prices. 

Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Route 4, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
s. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White ha pane mad 
C. White Leghorns, White Rocks. Recent winnin: 
ote the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, $3. 1913 mating list free. 
PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 


Hatching Eggs. Quanty eggs from Trap-nested 


a nn Oe La 
-Jersey Pigs of purple 
oc-Jersey Pigs. jr breeding, all of the profit- 
producing kind. oa our prices, 


SHAY SWINE & POULTRY FARM, Cruso, N. C. 
Blue Andalusians tusians, 8 . > 4 


She a ; yg Pure 
White and Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. The 
greatest layers; first prizes Charlotte, mama etc. 
Eggs cheap. Write for booklet, prices, e 


























LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, My c. 





IF IT WEARS FEATHERS, I HAVE IT 


Brahmas, Cochins, Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, Wyan 
dottes, White and Dark Cornish, Houdans, Minorcas, 

Biue A tusi Polish, White Faced Spanish, 
all breeds Bantams, Buff and Blue Orpington Ducks, 
White Runners, Imperial Pekins, Rouens, Muscovies and 
Fawn and White Runners, Giant Bronze and Mammoth 
White Holland Turkeys. Mammoth Toulouse and Emb- 
den Geese and White African Guineas. Choice eggs 





for hatching a specialty. Over 1000 prizes won at leading 


po Hoi Write for 
ices. 


FLYNN ELLIOTT, Charlotte, N. C. Route 6. 
>. White 
R 


PURE BRED 15 eggs to sitting. ae 
Leghorns $1.00. Me S.C. hode 
Island Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1.50. 
White Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. 
MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S C. 


EGGS, $1. 50 for 15 pk Leghorns, | 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 


BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 
Liberty, N. C. 


Hundreds of fine birds for sale. 








DUCK AND CHICKEN EGGS—Single Comb 
White Leghorn eggs, 15, $1. Fine hens for 
sale. Write for prices. Fawn and White 
Indian Runner duck eggs, 13, $1, white egg 





layers, prize winners. 
Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, N. C. 
Hatchin Sea, White 


Leghorn, White and Buf 
for15. All single combs. 
ever shown last year. 


i ons, B. P. Rocks, $1.50 
onthe Blue Ribbons wher- 
Mating list free. 


J. J. JENKINS, Greenville, N. C. 
Fish Bite i time of tho year 


ear 
if you use Magic-# sh-Lure. est 
fish bait ever diseovered. Keeps you busy | 
palling them out. Write to-day and get a 

| ox to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


J.F. Gregory, Dept.72, St. Louis, Mo 


| WANTED: &= A MAN OR WOMANallor 


— time to secure information for 
t home or vel. Experience not necessary, 
Nothine es to sell. GOOD Pay. 

Address MSE A. bee L Send stamp for particulars. 











A Farm Flock Record. 


T THE beginning of the year 
1912, we decided to keep a daily 
record of our poultry. Not that we 
run @ poultry farm, only keep some 
on the farm running at large. We 
keep none except the chickens and 
our chickens are just mixed breeds. 
Stock on hand first of January, 
1912: 


27 Hens, 40 cents each......$10.80 
Two cocks, 50 cents each.... 1.00 
$11.80 

‘Number of eggs each month: 
Co ee ee ee ere 165 
Lo 2 ee ee ean a eee 308 
SUOMI ec boic.ob.58 eae ote ahrw aeeseas 355 
i EO a ae 340 
RN ees hie Sate Ose SS ee 330 
CME REN CONra ustate cea. ¥ wlet% eee 281 
i 5 ee ee ee ee ee 210 
PEMA UM Li ivs. S26 5.0% a15 00564. vanes 220 
PUUNEITITOE So ois. sb Sire iees Wee a aae 210 
UAT CO ee eee 140 
TCL e ay ci 02) a ae 138 
PUCCOMDIOR 6056.50.06 0a 0 Lo 163 
TOtal for the year......... 2,860 


Number of eggs sold, 2,264 for $35.34 








Number of eggs set.......... 240 
Number of eggs in our home, 

BO sete iw bus Seite le nerei-s $5.00 
Number of hens set. pe aseus eaten ‘ 16 
Number of hens sold, 12 for.. 4.70 
Number of friers sold, 48 for. 13.17 
Number of hens on hand, 15.. 6.00 
Number of pullets on hand, 

ADSI RS forge oe Ne aD Eo - 6.00 
Number of cockerels, 2...... 1.50 
Stock on hand January 1 

DUNE oso deans os enaps iota seus Rai $13.50 
EON PEON) ook so he erwe $58.21 


Our chickens were fed on refuse 
corn and scraps from the table. We 
did not keep our record as complete 
as we are aiming to Keep it this year. 
Our motto, “Try to do better this 
year than we have ever done in the 
past.” MRS. M. P. FOWLER. 

Canton, Ga. 





A correspondent says his hens, 
having a two-acre Bermuda pasture 
run, lay eggs that taste and smell 
badly, and asks a remedy. Careful 
tests made by Mr. Langworthy at 
a United States Experimental Sta- 
tion, shows clearly that eggs are 
markedly affected in color, taste and 
in smell, by the food taken. One 
test, in which so simple a thing as 
Onions was given as part of green 
feed, produced ‘eggs so. strongly 
flavored they could not be used’’. 
Another result obtained was that 
high nitrogen (protein) feeds also 
affected the eggs.—F. J. R. 





I saw a man near Mobile, Ala., 
that started five years ago with $30 
and five chickens. He bought 40 
acres of land. Within five years he 
had it paid for by raising chickens 
and had property valued at $5,000. 
He told me that he and his wife, 
from 900 hens, last year, cleared 
$2,600 above all expenses; doing all 
the labor themselves and hauling 
feed and produce nine miles over a 
bad road.—J. W. Beeson. 





There is an erroneous impression 
among the people, who have never 
raised Indian Runners, that their 
eggs are not good for table use. Ev- 
eryone who has raised Indian Run- 
ners knows that their eggs are of ex- 
ceptional flavor, and preferred by 
most people to hen eggs. The big 
hotels of the east are clamoring for 
| Indian Runner eggs.—C. C. Shelby, 
| Decherd, Tenn. 








Cleanliness is the greatest essen- 
tial to health. Filth is the breeding 
place of lice and disease. The spray 

| pump is the greatest enemy of lice 
and disease.—C. Neal Stacy, Amelia, 
Va. 


Liver Troubles of Turkeys. 


ELL me what makes my turkeys 

die. I have good success with 
them till they are about six week old. 
Then they begin to die. I keep los- 
ing them till after they are grown. 
They have bowel trouble and look 
droopy. At first the excrement looks 
white; later it looks green where it 
dries on the ground. I have cured 
several in the first stage with large 
doses of turpentine. M. L. 





Answer: Your turkeys probably 
have liver trouble. Young turkeys 
are very subject to it until nearly 
two months old, and improper. feed- 
ing is the main cause. 

For the first two days give them 
nothing to eat. Then a feed of stale 
bread, with hard boiled egg, chopped 
fine, shells and all, and onions or 
onion tops, also cut fine. Give sweet 
milk to drink. After three weeks, 
change gradually, adding broken 
wheat and bran and milk curds. 
Sprouted oats, cut fine a little later. 
Two feeds a day is enough. Never 
give turkey poults any corn until 
after the red shows on head. F. J. R. 





There is no better plan for sitting 
ashen on the farm than to take a 
good empty barrel and lay it on its 
side. Block it up to prevent tilting 
or turning. At the back, put two or 
three inches of clean, dry earth or 
sand, with as much chaff or clean 
straw. Then put a good wire fence 
around and over it, allowing enough 
room outside the barrel for feeding 
and dust bath. The hen will not be 
annoyed by other hens nor by rats.— 
i. 5.. BR, 

Frequently a hen can be persuad- 
ed to sit down on a new nest by hold- 
ing a couple of eggs against her 
keel, stroking her back awhile, and 
gradually pressing down harder un- 
til she relaxes her leg muscles and 
squats.—C. F. Gregg. 








One poultryman has condensed the 
things to keep in mind into the fol- 
lowing sentences: First, keep them 
warm; second, keep them dry; third, 
keep them clean; fourth, keep them 
busy; fifth, keep them hungry; sixth, 
keep them growing. 





At the first suspicion of coming 
bowel trouble in chicks, put a small 
piece of copperas in their drinking 
water, and two or three drops of car- 
bolic acid or the same of creolin 
will help.—F. J. R. 





If regularity is maintained in tak- 
ing the hen off for feed she will get 
accustomed to the routine and it will 
be better than taking her off at ir- 
regular intervals.—J. K. M. 


A Suggestion for You. 


Please send, for one year, a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer to ————————, Prince 
George Courthouse, Va., also a copy of the 
same to Prince George Court- 
house, Va. These men are on my farms, and 
I wish them to have the benefit of reading 
your paper. You can send me bill for sub- 
scription to the paper for the two men.— 
Alexander Hamilton, Petersburg, Va. 














The trouble with farmers is that the ma- 
jority of them will not take good advice 
when it is given. Now if they can possibly 
make one of the biggest cotton crops this 
year, they will doit. A great many of them 
will not make enough corn to last longer 
then June and their cotton will not bring 
enough to pay up. I don’t say all will be 
in that condition, but some will. In the 
Irish potato business I look for a failure, 
too. There were many potatoes raised in 
our section last year, and good prices were 
received. Now they have the potato fever 
and if there is a bumper crop made, prices 
will not be so good.—Zimri Gibson, St. 
Paul’s, N. C 





There is great prevalence of diseases of 
the digestive organs due to improper food 
and over-eating. There is always too little dif- 


ference between the food the farmer consumes 
when he is doing hard work in the open air 
and when in winter he is not working so 
hard. He eats enormously of meat and may 
require it. He eats most largely of pork, 
which he always keeps on hand, either 
smoked or pickled. Strange to say, he eats 


but lightly of green vegetables and of these, 
most largely of cabbage which is the least 
digestible-—Mrs. Julius Smith. 








































































‘Saturday, April 26, 1913.] 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 












CUCUMBERS FOR HOME AND 
MARKET. 


Some Suggestions as to Growing and 
Preparing for Market. 


HILE cucumbers can be grown 

on almost any type of soil, the 
one best suited to their culture, es- 
pecially where earliness is to be con- 
sidered, is a light sandy loam which 
responds quickly to heat and fertiliz- 
ers. Clay, or loam soils, if well pre- 
pared, will produce large crops but 


seed may be planted directly in the 
field. 

Whether cucumbers are planted 
directly in the field or started in pots, 
the field culture will be the same. 
Every effort should be made to start 
the plants off quickly and keep up a 
continuous growth. Frequent ghal- 
low cultivation should be given so 
long as the growth of vine will per- 
mit. Plants grow, develop and ma- 
ture their fruit in proportion to the 
amount of available food at their dis- 
posal. The greater part of this food 
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WELL GRADED CUCUMBERS. 





they will be comparatively late. Low, 
undrained lands should be avoided. 


is in the soil, occurring naturally, or 
supplied by artificial means. It can- 

















POORLY GRADED CUCUMBERS. 





lf the soil has been made acid, from 
any cause, it should be sweetened by 


not, however, be made use of by the 
plants until rendered available. This 

















THREE SIZES TO PLEASE THREE MARKETS. 





the use of lime before planting time. 
Nearly every vegetable grower has 
his particular method of growing cu- 
cumbers. The essentials, however, 
are usually the same in all cases. One 
of the secrets of success in cucumber 
growing is to have the soil in such 
perfect tilth that the young plants 
can take hold readily. Lack of thor- 
ough preparation is often the cause 
of failure in growing this crop. The 
plants and fruits are succulent and 
need much moisture to develop their 
growth. If the moisture is lost in 
the spring through lack of proper 
preparation of the land, a good crop 
may be impossible, even tho the sub- 
sequent tillage is perfect. 
Cucumbers are usually planted 
two to six feet apart, in rows five to 
six feet apart. The early crop is 
started in hotbeds and cold-frames. 
As cucumbers do not transplant very 
successfully, the plants are started 
in pots and then transferred to the 
field when all danger of. frost is past. 
If runners have put out before trans- 
planting, it will not interfere with 
the growth of the plants, provided 
the pots are large enough to accom- 
modate the roots and care is taken to 
see that the dirt adheres to the roots 
in transplanting. For later crops the 


condition is brought about by the 
eombined action of several agencies, 











Well Packed—Standard One-Third 
Bushel Basket. 





most important of which are light, 
air and moisture. Tillage promotes 
the work of these agencies and as a 
result influences the growth of the 
plants, thereby affecting the develop- 
ment and quality of the fruits. 


Cucumbers will stand heavier fer- 
tilization than is usually given them, | 
provided the fertilizer is uniformly | 
applied and well mixed with the soil. 
If stable manure is used, it should 

















Pickling Size Cucumbers. 





be well rotted. The nature and pre- 
vious treatment of the soil should 
be taken into consideration in the 
application of any commercial fer- 
tilizer. From 500 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre of a fertilizer having available 
phosphoric acid, 7 per cent; nitrogen, 
5 per cent; actual potash, 7 per cent, 
should produce excellent results un- 
der average conditions. 

The marketable size of cucumbers 
is from six to nine inches in length. 
When cut from the vine they keep 
longer and the vine is injured less 
than when they are pulled. In sea- 
sonable weather they are usually 
gathered every second or third day. 
Cucumbers intended for sale on any 
market should be graded and sorted 
to a uniform size having the same 
color and degree of ripeness. Those 
grown in greenhouses and under 
glass are packed in boxes about eight 
inches deep and 24 inches square. 
The outdoor crop, whether grown in 
the field or in frames, is packed in 
one-third barrel veneer baskets. In 
either case, whether using boxes or 
baskets, the cucumbers are arranged 
and packed by hand, so as to fit firm- 
ly and tightly together. This close 
packing makes it easier to put on the 
covers and results in the cucumbers 
reaching market in a better condition 
and in a full package. 

Ss. B. SHAW. 
N. C. Department of Agriculture. 





In planting a garden, early-matur- 
ing vegetables should be in same 
space, so that they may be replaced 
by later varieties, such as cabbage, 
collards, carrots, etc., leaving space 
occupied by bush beans, squashes, cu- 
ecumbers, etc., for turnips to be sown 
in late summer. I always plant pole 
beans for late use on opposite sides of 
poles to first planting as soon as they 
begin to fail._—Mrs. L. E. Armour. 





For late tomatoes I set the little 
limbs pruned from the early vines. 
They are easily grown and when set 
during showery weather they nearly 
always live as well as rooted plants. 
—Mrs. L. E. Armour. 





Plant two rows of cucumbers about 
four feet apart and hills six feet. 
Turn the vines in the middle between 
the rows and they will bear much 
longer, the heavy growth of vines 
keeping the ground shady and moist. 
—Mrs. L. E. Armour. 





For the ravages of cabbage worms 
in late heading cabbage, also lice on 
cabbage and collards, a good spraying 
with buttermilk wil! do more good 
than anything I ever saw _ used, 
besides it is not poisonous nor injur- 
ious to plants.—Mrs. L. E. Armour. 





One of the greatest that has 
come to us through the use of improved ma- 
chinery has come from the necessity of bet- 
ter preparation of our lands before this ma- 
chinery could be successfully operated. The 
stumps are being removed from hundreds of 
acres so that this improved machinery can 
have the right of way into our fields.—D. M. 
Varn, Islandton, S. C. 
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Wood's Sceds. 


Cow Peas, 
the great forage and soil- 


improving crop. 


Soja Beans, 


the most nutritious and best 
of summer feed crops, 


Velvet Beans 


make enormous growth; are 
splendid for summer graz- 
ing and as a soil renovator. 


Write for “WOODS CROP 
SPECIAL”, giving full informa- 
tion about these and other 
Seasonable Farm Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
Our stocks of Cow Peas and Soja Beans 


are choice recleaned stocks. of supe- 
tior quality and germination. 




















For most money and heavier 
est yields per acre and earliest 


co maturity, write B Haw- 


ouueee kins, Nona, Ga, for history 
TON and descriptive circular of his 

Great and Wonderful Cotton, 
amass With price of Seed. It’s Free, 











SEASONABLE SEEDS 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, per 
PT PEPER TET ee ee 1.75 
Clay Peas, per bushel ............. 1.80 


Mixed Peas, per bushel...... ..... 


Southern Queen Sweet Potatoes, 
seed or eating stock, per crate... 2,00 
Chufas, per bushel ........ SP 2.75 
Velvet Beans, f.o.b. Beddick, Fla., 
ON ARNE 60608 S cei ce 2.10 
One Million Sweet Potato Plants, 
leading varieties, per thousand... 1.50 


Write for Special Price List on Other 
Seeds, 


HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N.C. 
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5,COO0,OOO (Genuine) 
NANCW HABE 
POTATO PLANTS 





‘ and Vineless. 
Price 500 for $1( the smallest or- 
der shipped), $1.75 per 1000; 5000 
to 10000 at $1.60 per 1000; 15000 to 
20000 at $1.50 per 1000. Prompt 
delivery full count and safe ar- 
rival guaranteed, 
- 500; $2.00 for 
Re re 
ers’ Favorite. Egg Plants, Pepper and 
Cauliflower plants at 40¢ per 100; $3.00 per 
1000. In ordering plants by parcel. post, 
send 10c extra for postage on 100 plants. 


















ORLANDO, FLA. 





Piedmont Plant ge 














SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations, I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 
best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
plants. Write at once for catalog. 


J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Fla. 














This is the Best Corn Mill Made. 
Grinds Quickly, Smoothiy. Ne Waste 


Simple in construc- - ants 
tion. Keeps in repair aate 
Automatic cleaning fans 

—simple feed sifter. 

Ball bearings. Pebble 


together by patent 
vi 


device. Costs no mores 


Ask for catalog. 
Address 26 Main St. 





































































KRESO DIPN°E 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


ia it has so many uses that it Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF AN: MAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° - MICHIGAN 
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That rich 
straight to * spot—makes ‘you 


happy. It’s = man’s size p 
from 4 the Piedmont section o 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 

Manufactured by 
BAILEY 
WINSTON-SALEM N, G. 








ACENTS $24 A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 













Low. priced. Sells to auto 
owners, Sochantos in the anooe and the home. 

m3 Soe tio: Sales easy. Big 
profits. le to workers. Write at once. 


THOMAS TOOL C co., 2455 West St.. Dayton, Ohio 


NT YOUR IDEAS 


000 ofeeree for certain inven- 
y ti Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
‘and “What to In wae sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Jou 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, | Patent Att’ys 














PLEASE DON’T FAIL. 


When requesting change of address 
togive name of BOTH OLD AND 
NEW POSTOFFICE. 





With one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand names on our list it is 
practically impossibleto make these 
changes unless both addresses are 


given. 


Please Don’t Forget. 














Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 








COTTON PRICES AND THE RE- 
CENT STORMS. 
We Can Never Be Independent Whiie 


We Look to Cotton for Bread and 
Meat. 





F EVER a people was warned not 

to overdo the cotton acreage, and 
for that matter not to over-crop, it 
seems to me the South has been 
warned by the storms and floods of 
rain that have prevailed for some 
weeks. 

But for the amount of good work 
that was done in January, the farm 
outlook would be pitiable indeed. As 
it is, many an acre will be planted in 
badly prepared land, will come up 
badly and be handicaped all the 
year. 

The planting of so many badly 
prepared acres will not add to the 
size of the crop, but it will have the 
same effect upon the price of the 
remainder of the crop still in farm- 
ers’ hands, and of the great bulk of 
the crop next fall, known as “dis- 
tress cotton,” that the South will 
again be robbed of $300,000,000. 

Whose fault is it? We take great 
pleasure in ‘cussing’? Wall Street, 
the cotton speculators, mill mergers, 
and the money power. But none of 
these, nor all of,$them combined, are 
half as potent for evil as the cotton 
farmer himself, and his backers for 
profit, the lien supply merchants of 
the South. And I do not blame the 
lien supply merchant either, for he is 
the creature of the farmers’ own 
foolish policy. 

We may send commissions to Eu- 
rope (and I wish I could go, too); we 
may preach co-operation and practice 
it, too; we may organize co-operative 
banks, and build Government ware- 
houses, but as long as the mass of 
Southern farmers grow cotton on 
credit, (I care not if on moral credit) 
to buy corn and‘hay, bacon and lard, 
milk and butter (or eat salt-belly in 
place of milk and butter), and buy 
canned goods by the train-load, just 
so long will Wall Street, the cotton 
gamblers and the money power prey 
upon us, and they ought to, for we 
are legitimate prey for the game 
birds as well as pirates and vultures 
of trade. 

It is not that we too much 
cotton. If we did, where would the 
price be with 14,000,000 bales fol- 
lowing 16,000,000 in 12 months? 
Down to six or seven cents per pound, 
and we would be thankful, if we 
could get eight cents. We do not 
grow too much, and if we this year 
could grow 20,000,000 bales, on a live 
soil, filled with humus and bacteria 
from legumes and manure from the 
animals fed on home-grown corn and 
hay, instead of on a dead soil stimu- 
lated with nitrate of soda and high- 
priced maniptlated guanos, we could 
sell cotton at 15 cents the pound then 
easier than we can sell at 12 cents. 

Why has cotton not advanced to 
| 15 cents the pound? Not because it 
is not worth it, but because of the 
debts our people had created to 
make the last crop, and the debts 
they are now making to grow the 
next crop. And because of the 
gamblers among our own people who 
“play the game” for “easy money.” 
When the cotton exchanges of New 
York and New Orleans have sufficient- 
ly “sheared the lambs” of the South’s 
cotton speculators then we will see 
cotton go to the figures represented 
by supply and demand. The only 
trouble is so many of the growers 
who are holding will become dis- 
couraged before the rise and sell. 

The Progressive Farmer in preach- 
ing the gospel of good farming and 
soil building, is also preaching the 
gospel of good prices for cotton, if 
we will only organize and sell right. 
But too many of our people are like 





the good brother who called the 
writer to order in a cotton meeting 
of 20 years ago: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is out of order, we did not 
come here to hear about good farm- 
ing, but‘to raise the price of cotton.” 
Because this sentiment actuates so 
many of our people is the reason I 
have reluctantly come to think it will 
in the end be necessary for: the Gov- 
ernment to say how much we may 
plant, and how we must fertilize and 
cultivate (we are most there now, 
with our farm management experts 
and demonstration agents), and how 
we shall prepare it for market, and 
then fix the price at which we may 
sell. Either that, or the next gen- 
eration will have to be better edu- 
cated in the gospel of self-help and 
neighborhood co-operation. 





What Organization Could Accomplish - 


E ARE printing two interesting 

letters below from Secretary 
Davis, of the National Union, and 
R. F. Duckworth, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Nation- 
al Union. Both letters should be 
carefully read by the members of the 
Union and: all well wishers of the 
farmers’ cause. They show what can 
be done by intelligent and persistent 
effort, and how legislation can be 
made of service to the people. 

But after reading them, ask your- 
self this question: ‘“‘How can I se- 
cure any of the results of such legis- 
lation for myself?’’ I think you will 
be forced to agree with me, that to 
reap much from the good work of 
your Legislative Committee, you 
must be organized, alert and on the 
job at home, working among your 
neighbors for the good of your neigh- 
borhood. The ways you can work 
are too numerous to catalog here, 
but read the letters that I will pub- 
lish from time to time showing you 
what your fellow members are doing 
all about over the land, and you will 
be sure to see how you can do like- 
wise. I have some that are showing 
different ways—better letters, if I 
may be allowed to say so. But watch 
this page, for there are better letters 
as yet unwritten that will be brought 
forth as a result of the efforts of the 
good friends who are now telling us 
of their successes and failures, their 
hopes and ambitions. 





REPORT OF NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


To the Members of Farmers Union: 
Per instructions, I submit the following 


report for the National Legislative Com- 
mittee: 
The following representatives were in 


Washington at one time or another during 
the last session of Congress: 

Hon. C. S. Barrett, President National 
Union, Georgia; J. D. Brown, Vice President 
National Union, Oregon; A. C. Davis, Na- 
tional Secretary, Arkansas; National Direc- 
tors, L. M. Rhodes, Tennessee; O. F. Dorn- 
blaser, Nebraska; T. J. Douglas, Missouri; 
Professor Rural Economics, J. T. Brooks, 
Mississippi; General Counsel, J. H. Patten, 
Washington, D. C.; State Secretaries, R. L. 
Barnett, Kentucky; J. T. McDaniel, Georgia; 
J. D. Doyle, Illinois; State Presidents, L. 
Thomas, Kentucky; E. W. Dabbs, South Car- 


olina; Peter Radford, Texas; O. P. Ford, 
Alabama; A. W. Swift, Oregon; Ex-State 
Presidents, E. Cabaniss, Georgia; W. E. 
Tate, Arkansas. 


It is a pleasure to be able to say that 
every one, without exception, worked hard. 
They made a good showing and created a 
splendid impression. 

If a dozen or so of such men could stay 
in Washington, during each session of Con- 
gress, the information secyred would sur- 
pass that gathered otherwise in a lifetime, 
and would be of untold value to the people 
at large. 

It is easy to tell where the Farmers’ Union 
is strongest, by the attention paid to our de- 
mands. If the farmers could realize how 
organization affects legislation, every one of 
them would join the Farmers’ Union. 

The status of our legislative program, at 
the close of last Congress, is as follows: 


1. “Postal Savings Bank Law.” Passed 
during previous Congress. 
+2. “Increased Appropriation for Agricul- 


tural Purposes.” Increased every year since 
we made the demand. This year’s increase 
over last year is $1,335,449. The total ap- 
propriation for this year is $17,986,945. This 
department needs to be made more practi- 
eal. The farmers should demand this 
change. 

3. “Physical Valuation of Railroads.” The 
law authorizing this was passed pe oA the 
last days of the session. The law proposes 


that. the .water,sbould, ke .squeezed..ouy .an¢ . 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


that the railroads pay taxes 
~~. nds by their 





and receive d@tv- 


real physical worth, 


‘A General Parcels Post.’’ The passage 
Pr . this law was secured only by a continued 
hammering. Its operation, when perfected, 
will be worth many millions of dollars to 
the farmers of America annually. It also 
can be of value to the consumer. 
5. “Further Restriction of Immigration.’ 
We had a splendid bill to pass both houses 


of Congress, was vetoed by 
failed to pass over his veto. 

6. “Prevent Establishing a Central Bank" 
The sentiment has been made so strong (by 
our activity) against this plan, that I hard- 
ly think it will be attempted again soon, 
The hearing of our committee before the 
House committee on “Banking and Currency 
Reform’”’ created quite an interest. It was 
said to be the “clearest presentation made 
before the committee.’’ Anyone desiring this 
hearing should write his Congressman for 
“Banking and Currency Reform, Part 9.” 

7. “Secure Some Form of Rural Credits,” 
The bill that most nearly meets our de- 
mands is “H. R. 27,661." It provides that 
Government shall sell 4 per cent bonds, 


the President; 


the 
and loan the money to farmers at 4% ‘per 
cent on their farm lands. Our members 
should write their Congressmen for this bill, 

8. “Exempt Farmers’ Organizations from 
Prosecution under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law.”’ The bill passed both houses; 
vetoed by the President. 

9. “The Establishing of a Bureau of Mar- 
kets.” . This bill’ passed the Senate, but fail- 
ed to pass the House. We secured an appro- 
priation of $50,000 to be used in an investi- 
gation of markets, methods of marketing, 
etc. This information to be furnished the 
consumer and producer. 

10. “The Abolishing of Exchanges that 
Speculate in Farm Products.”’ The bill on 
this subject passed the House twice, but was 
defeated by the Senate. The trouble is that 
many members of Congress, who are so en- 
thused when making speeches for re-elec- 
tion, lose their enthusiasm when they get 
back to Washington. 

No political party is entitled to all the 
credit for the legislation that we have se- 
cured, for it has been secured mainly by the 
constant hammering of the Farmers’ Union. 

It is plain that the farmers can get any 
reasonable legislation they want, if they will 
go after it in an organized way, and stay 
after it in a way that their Congressmen 
and Senators understand. The unorganized 
farmer is of little importance in the ques- 
tion of getting legislation; he is considered 
mainly in the speeches of members of our 
Legislative body, and forthwith forgotten.— 
R. F. Duckworth, Chairman National Legis- 
lative Committee. 





WHAT ORGANIZED EFFORT WILL DO. 


Every act of Congress or of our State leg- 
islative bodies which shows an advanced 
step in keeping with the progress of the age 
lends encouragement to the faith within me 
that our form of government will gradually 
be fitted to the needs of the people. Some 
provisions in the Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill passed by the last Congress on its clos- 
ing day, show that the voice of the people 
is beginning to be heard and heeded. Aside 
from the regular appropriations made - for 
the various departments, which were con- 
siderably in excess of any previous allow- 
ance, there was inserted a small paragraph 
which reads as follows: 

“To enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to acquire and to diffuse among the people 
of the United States useful information on 
subjects connected with the marketing and 
distributing of farm products, and for the 
employment of persons and means necessary 
in the City of Washington and elsewhere, 
there is hereby appropriated the sum of 
$50,000, of which sum $10,000 shall be im- 
mediately available.’’ 

“This was not inserted as an afterthought 
by some member of Congress, but it is the 
result of persistent effort upon the part of 
your National officials. It does not carry in 
detail the provisions for a Division of Mar- 
kets, as did our bill, championed by Senator 
Smith, of Georgia, and which passed the 
Senate by an overwhelming majority, but it 
is a step in the right direction, and the more 
you study it the more important it will ap- 
pear to you. 

The amount allowed is inadequate for so 
important work, but will possibly suffice to 
test its feasibility. The usefulness of this 
new venture will, of course, depend largely 
upon the initiative of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It is intended to be of benefit to 
producer and consumer and given hearty 
support by both, can be made one of the 
most valuable divisions of the Department. 

This is one of the most practical and pro- 
gressive pieces of legislation enacted in the 
interest of the whole people in recent years, 
and when properly at work will be a source 
of rejoicing to everybody. Members of the 
Farmers’ Union should be especially active 
in promoting the usefulness of this depart- 
ment because its creation is due solely to 
the efforts of the organization.—A. C. Davis, 
National Secretary, Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union. 





Don’t Let Vines Grow on Your Trees 


EFERRING to some recent state- 
ments on the subject in The 
Progressive Farmer, I am afraid it 
would be a risk to let even English 
ivy run on a tree. I recall a fine old 
yard in South Carolina that had three 
trees dead from ivy, and I have seen 
scores—even hundreds—of trees 
along the Tennessee River dead or 
dying from the Virginia creeper on 
them. These two vines are parasites 
of a sort, taking substance from the 
trees through the small roots or ten- 
drills they support themselves by, and 
they will eventually choke a tree. ai 
hate to destroy the effect of pretty 
vines, but I apply the axe ruthlessly 

when a vine starts upon a tree. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 





The clod is just so much soil put out of 
business until, by natural processes or your 
own work, it is again put in such shape that 
lenis can use it. —Wallace’s | Farmer. 
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OUR HEALTH TALK. 











HEALTH OF CHILDREN IN COUN- 
TRY SCHOOLS. 


Read This Article and See if the De- 
scription Fits Your Community. 


HAT 80 per cent of the children 

in country schools drink tea and 
coffee; that 40 per cent of them suf- 
fer from very frequent toothache; 
and that 19 to 23 per cent have fre- 
quent headache; these are some of 
the surprising facts brought out by 
Dr. Ernest B. Hoag, of Minnesota, 
according to the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. 

To find exactly what health condi- 
tions in the Minnesota rural schools 
are, Dr. Hoag asks the simplest kind 
of questions, with astonishing re- 
sults. ‘‘When I ask those who drink 
coffee to stand up,” says Dr. Hoag, 
‘nearly all the children arise. When 
I ask how many have a toothbrush, 
nearly all say they have, but when I 
ask, ‘Did you use it this morning?, 
there is little response.” 

Many of the children assumed that 
headache, earache, and other ail- 
ments were perfectly natural things, 
and seemed surprised that anybody 
should be curious about them. ‘“Why, 
I always have headache,” they would 
say. Dr. Hoag found that by simple 
questions about the children’s eye- 
sight, the teacher, without any opti- 
eal tests at all, would discover that 
20 per cent of her children suffer 
from eye strain. 

From 12 to 14 per cent of the 
country school children suffer from 
earache, and 4 per cent have dis- 
charging ears. ‘‘Adenoids, earache, 
discharging ears, deafness: that’s the 
order we find over and over again,”’ 
says Dr. Hoag. “Four or 5 per cent 
of the children simply do not hear 
what is going on and are therefore 
put down as stupid when they are 
not.” 

The commonest principles of hy- 
giene are frequently neglected. In 
one school visited by Dr. Hoag, an 
old-fashioned, unjacketed stove had 
sent the thermometer to the sizzling 
height of 90 degrees, while it was ten 
below zero out-of-doors, a difference 
of 100 degrees. The children in the 
country are generally plentifully fed, 
Dr. Hoag finds, but they do not eat 
the right kind of food. People in 
the country do not breathe pure air, 
because, with abundance of it all 
about them, they carefully exclude 
it from their houses by keeping the 
windows tightly closed. These are 
some of the things that have caused 
the country to lose its reputation for 
good health as compared with the 
city. 

In order to remedy conditions, 
thorough medical inspection is desir- 
able where it can be had, but much 
can be done by the teacher herself 
without any elaborate medical meth- 
ods, according to Dr. Hoag. Teach- 
ers in the Minnesota schools are pro- 
vided with a “health survey’? con- 
taining simple but fundamental 
questions about health, by means of 
which they keep informed as to the 
condition of the children intrusted 
to their charge and are able to point 
the way to healthful living. 





Superintendent Joyner Thanks the 
Farmers. 


N BEHALF of all the children 

and all the friends of education 
in the State, as State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, I beg, through 
your columns, to thank the farmers 
of North Carolina, and especially the 
members of the Farmers’ Union, for 
their most valuable aid through hun- 
dreds of resolutions and thousands 
of petitions in securing the passage 
of the six months school bill and the 
compulsory attendance law by the 
General Assembly of 1913, and to be- 
Speak their hearty co-operation in 
the wise and successful enforcement 
of both. Very truly yours, 

J. Y. JOYNER. 


























Before You Buy Your Fertilizers 
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Consider These Vital Facts 


Every farmer knows the need of fertilizer; that each 
crop takes a certain amount of Nitrogen, Phosphoric 


Acid and Potash out of your soil. 


If these plant foods are not replaced, the soil becomes 
worn-out, and crops dwindle to almost nothing. 

There must be enough of each element. 

An abundance of one plant food and a lack of 
another never brings big yields, For one plant food 


cannot take the place of another, 


To supply these three elements in forms that will 
feed the crops every day is the one important point. 


And farmers prefer the chemically mixed fertilizer to 
fertilizers that are dry-mixed or home-mixed. 


For in dry mixing the crude materials are only mixed 


together, No chemical action takes place. 
are often sticky, undrillable, and less available than the 
chemically mixed goods, 

Many of the materials sold for home-mixing are not 
suitable, Mixing flour and water and salt together does 
not make bread. 

Chemically mixed fertilizers are as superior to dry- 
mixed or shovel-mixed goods as bread is to wheat, 


The goods 


So it is with fertilizers. 


“AA” Quality Fertilizers 


To decide by analysis guarantees what 
d you will use has not been simple. 

For analysis while helpful is not safe as 
an exclusive guide in buying fertilizers. 

The value of fertilizer depends upon the 
form in which the plant foods exist as 
well as upon the number of pounds of 
plant foods. 

Two fertilizers with the same analysis 
may differ greatly in value. 

For one may be made from materials so 
quickly available that they may leach 
away, or so slowly available to be of little 
value. 

‘Therein lies a big difference that analy- 
sis alone never shows. 

The real difference is only shown in the 
real test—the field test. 


So we secured those men who know 
most about crop needs, we employed va- 
tious men, experts on different crops. 

‘They focused their attention upon mix- 
ing fertilizers that would supply the need 
of every crop on every kind of soil. 

They realized that the benefits of Nitro- 
gen (the most costly of plant foods) had 
heretofore been fleeting, Because it is 
ber | unstable—easily washed out of your 
soi 


Nitrogen that would become available 
as different times was one of out improve- 
ments, A source of Nitrogen that could 
not be washed out of the soil, was one of 
our adoptions, 

We improved where improvement was 
possible. We employed these elements in 
forms that would keep“ AA" fertilizers from 
being acid—that would not sour the land. 


So in every material we improved where 
improvement was possible. We used new 
materials where they were better than the 
old. But we accepted none until after com- 
petitive tests they were proven worthier, 

After years of improvement, we believe 
that these fertilizers come pretty close to 
fertilizer perfection. 

From analysis other brands may seem 
the same. But analysis only shows the 
number of pounds of plant foods. It does 
not show the forms in which those plant 
foods exist. 

It is in the field that the value of our 
precautions and improvements are most 
plainly shown. If you are among those 
who have never tried “AA” brand fertilizers 
—resolve to try these fertilizers this year. 
Write our nearest sales-office for full infor- 
mation and the name of our nearest dealers. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company, 


mo Southern Factories and ; Montgomery, Als., Jacksonville, Fla., Pome ecle Fee ein me $.c. 


Sales Offices Located at 


Spartanburg, S. C., Wilmington, 











Get More Good From Guano 


Thousands of dollars worth of guano are wasted that this spreader would save. For a 

when guanois applied all at one time, a large partis washed away without benefitting The Cole Single Foot 
the crop. The plantuses fertilizer tomake sTaLK instead of FRUIT. When fruiting 
time comes nourishment is lacking. With this machine you can apply quick acting 
fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. Practically none islost. You apply 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good from it. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 


Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free, 








By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feetto the side beams, you 
have the best machinein the world fos Be 
sowing guano and throwing @ 
nice list on it at the same trip. 

The hopper holds %4 sa 
spreads uni- 
formly from 
100 t0 2000 
Ibs. to the 
ace. The 
Cole force 
feed is the best and sim- 
plest known, as noiseless Q 
as a bicycle. Every 
farmer who doesn’t own 
a spreader pays for it 









tilizer not washed away! 
good list at one trip. 





in wasted fertilizer. Get a spreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 
Fertilizer applied ne pos with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 
low feet easily attached. Sows guano and throws @ 





















Lister and 


Dresser. 


¥t’ll save the work of a 
man and a mule every plant- 
ing day. For side-dressing 
The  crovs with Nitrate of Soda or 

any other fertilizer it is es- 
Cole Spreader pecially useful. Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
and Cultivator at one time—make more fruit instead of stalk. It'sso built that you can 
ron right up alongside the plant anddistribute guano. 

You can buy Cole machines ofa HOME MERCHANT who adds his per- 
Sid sonal guarantee to ours, or,ifyou prefer you,can order direct from the 
Jf e factory at ourl owest cash prices, freight prepaid. 

By using your old planters and distributors or buying anything but the 
Cole you waste part ofyour labor and fail tomake the yield you could get 


Doubles the with Cole Planters and Distributors. 
good from Write for full information. You need not bother to get pen and paper, 
guano just pencil yous address on white margin of this paper, teas Off and send 
j itto 81 do the rest. 
The Cole Mfg. Co. 
Bex 300 CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
‘including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
ae for amounts less than $1. 





Rates for combined editions made 


known on application. 











FARM MACHINERY. 
a, Rann 
Ayers Peanut Planters plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


PPRALP PPP ALDI 
Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
a@ nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
8. 








- 








“Quick!—Don’t “delay. ~ Act at once. Get 
busy. Send $10 quick and get new 36-pound 
feather bed, with 6-pound pair pillows free. 
Everybody buys. Everybody enthusiastic. 
Agents start right in making money first 
day. Agents and customers say best bed 
and pillows ever offered. New feathers. Best 


ticking. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Big profits. Easy pleas- 
ant work. Write today. Reference, Commer- 


cial National Bank. Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 


PADDR nnn 
Ww ante d—White man, with good character, 
to work on farm. Box 7, Thomasville, N. C. 





JERSEYS. 
Three Jersey bulls, three fine 





young 

















horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, 
six Jersey heifers for sale. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

St. Lambert Jersey Bull (3 years old) for 
sale at a bargain.- Fully entitied to regis- 
tration. A nice animal, strictly O.K., 
oO. K. Taylor, Whitakers, N.C. 

BERKSHIRES., 

Registered Berkshires. M. S. Shivers, 
Eatonton, Ga. 

Good Berkshire Pigs Cheap. Fairview 
Farm, Booneville, N. C. 

Je James 


Berkshire Pigs—Registered stock. 
N. Smith, Taylorsville, N. C. 


~ Berkshire (Selwin strain)—-To exchange 
for peas or soy beans. M. Chilson, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, 
lottesville, Va. 


Choice Registered Berkshire 
weeks old, $8 Oakwood Farm, 
Troutmans, N. C. 


Male Berkshire Pigs for Sale—Six weeks 
old. $5 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. T. 
G. Pool, Virgilina, Va. 


Berkshire Pigs—Will exchange for peas, 
soy beans, or Triumph or Cleveland cotton 
seed. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. 


~~ Registered Berkshires—We are offering a 
most excellent lot of pigs, that are well 
grown and vigorous, fine individuals, that 
will compare with the best. Windy Heights 
Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Duroc-Jerseys—Rich breeding, high quali- 
ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
tion, Illinois. 
Duroc-Jerseys—Pure-bred, 
and bred gilts at bargain. 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 
MU LEFOOT. 
350 Big Type Mule- -Foot 
Williamsport, Ohio 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Large no gs at Chinas—S. R. Grigg, 
Mulberry Grove, Ill. 








Ship- 
Char- 








Pigs—Ten 
Route 2, 




















registered pigs 
- Woman’s Col- 








Hogs—Dinlap, 











Famous Indian Runner Ducks—Eggs, 15 
for $1. Eggs pearl white, Cantwell Price, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Eggs by parcel post, 
ning White Orpingtons. 
Rocky Mt., N.C. 


~~ Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs— 
15, $1.25; 30, $2.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, 
Rich Square, N. C. 


"Eggs for Hatching—Crystal White Orping- 
ton. $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- 
erson, Williamston, N. 


Cornish Game and Rose Comb White Ban- 
tam eggs for sale. J. R. & C. D. Puckett, 
Charlotte, N. C., Route 29, 


Eggs—From prize-winning Single Comb 
Buff Leghorns, $1 and $1.50 for 15. O. D. 
Boycott, Greensboro, N. C. 


Eges—Buff Orpingtons, 
Campines, Runner ducks. 
A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 


White Orpington Eggs—From a $250 ery 
$4 per 15. Send for mating list. W. 
Strickland, Katesville, N. C. 


Eggs! !—Browng Leghorns, 





from my prize-win- 
Mrs. J. J. Thorne, 




















Cornish Games, 
Send for catalog. 








South Carolina: 
L. 








strain, 15, $1, sent by parcel post. A. 
Holden, Durham, N. C., Route 2. 

White Wyandottes—Splendid layers. $1 
and $2 sitting. Good hatch guaranteed. 


Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


Pure-Bred Barred Rocks Exclusively— 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $2.75 per 30. Mrs. Alice 
W. McKeithan, Town Creek, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Largest and 











best. 20 to 25-pound hens. Eggs, 40c each, 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

Pure White Runner. Ducks — ‘‘Patton” 
strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $2 
er 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C N. C. 








Degraff strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, exclusively. $1.25 per sitting of fif- 
teen. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C. 


Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
for laying. They are premium winners. 


Buff Orpingtons—First prize winners, 
Eggs, balance of season, $1.29 per fifteen, by 
C. 


parcel post. W. F. Browning, Loray, N. 
Pure-Bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 

—Eggs, 5 cents each. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Mrs. M. R. Rudisill, Henry River, N.C. 














Registered Welend: -China 
Goolsby, Monticello, Ga. 


Hogs—M. C. 





Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


Wanted—yYoung men to sell our new par- 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 
per day easily made by hustlers. Write 





TAMWORTHS. 


Tamw orth 
B. Brickell, 


DOGS. 
~Pedigreed Scotch Collie 
Stroud, Herndon, Va. 


Registered ~ ~Pigs—Ten weeks 
old, $10 each. C. Halifax, N. C. 





Pups. M. K. 





Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. =A 
“A Southern White Boy—17 to -20, to work 
on small farm. Will pay $12 to $14 per 


month and board. C. M. Drewry, Centralia, 
Chesterfield County, Va. 


Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 





underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Company, Box H-32, Danville, Va. 











Ten dollars each. 
Jeffress, Va. 


Pair Nice Setter Pups 
Miss Gertrude Hardy, 


Pure-Bred Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red eggs, $1 per 15. Also a few hens, $1 
each. Miss Annie Flourney, Charlie Hope, 
Virginia. 


_North Carolina. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Eggs for Hatching—From prize-winning 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb, 


$2, $3-and $5 per 15.. Write for. mating 
list West Durham Poultry Farm, West 
Durham, N. C. 





White Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale, 
The best strain that could be obtained. $2.50 
per 15. If not half hatch, will be replaced 
at half price. W. L: Jamison, Mooresville, 
North Carolina. 


Prize-Winning White Wyandettes — Eggs 
(Fishel strain), $1.75 and $1.25 per 15. Fish- 
el White Runner duck eggs, $1.75 per 12, 
Delivered. B, F. Crutchfield & Son, Thom- 
asville, N. C. 








Do You Want Eggs from Prize- -Winning 


-Runners?—I have them from pure Whites 


and Fawn and Whites. Large, 
eggs. Prices that please. G. 
Camden, ‘8S. . 


snow-white 
A. DeKay, 





Single Comb- Black Minoreas—With show 
records. Breeders for ten years. Eggs, 15 
for $1.50; 30 for $2.50; 100 for $7; special 
mating, 15 for $3.. B. Cc. Routh, Randleman, 





Anconas, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Ringlets and White 
Plymouth Rocks. State Fair prize winners, 
15 eggs, $1.50; 30, $2.50. S. E. Winston, 
Youngsville, N. C. 





White Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Breed- 
ing stock direct from best prize pens in 


America. (Spencer, Fishel, and Hermitage 
strains.) Three dollars per twelve. M. P, 
Griffin, Easley, S. C. 





Send Your Orders in at Once—For Ringlet 
Barred Plymouth Rock eggs. For sitting of 
15, $1. Prize-winning strain and good lay- 
ers. Oakland Dairy va G. W. Wade, 
Proprietor, Courtland, Va 


Mammoth Bfonze 
sitting. 





Sarkey Eggs-—$2 per 
White Embden Geese, $1.50 per sit- 
ting. Indian Runner duck eggs, $1 per sit- 
ing. Guinea eggs, $1.50 per sitting. All 
pure-bred stock. Mrs. Minta Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 


Eggs—Balance 
winners, $1 per sitting. 
pingtons, Rhode Island Reds, Anconas, 
White and Fawn, White Indian Runner 
ducks. Norwood Poultry Farm, Norwood, 
North Carolina. 


Notice—I won first cockerel, 
let, White Orpington; first cockerel, first, 
second, pullet, first pen, Rhode Island Reds. 
Norwood Poultry Show, February 21-22, 
1913. Eggs, $1.50, 15. Norwood Poultry 
Farm, Norwood, N. C. 





my prize 
Crystal White Or- 


of se ason, yn, from 








second pul- 





Pure White Indian Runner Duck Eggs— 
From snow-white, prize-winning stock. $1, 








$2, and $8 for 13. Coweta Duck Farm, 
Senoia, Ga. 

Eggs!—Reds, $1.50; White oO Orpingtons, 
$1.75. Indian Runner ducks, $1.50, sitting. 


Delivered, parcel post. 


A. J. Barbour, Cerro 
Gordo, N. 





POULTRY AND EGGS. 


P®PLPPPPPPPPPLLLLOPFYLYLLYLWL WWIII" 





ANDALUSIANS. 
Fine Prize-winning Blue Andalusians, the 
greatest layers. Eggs cheap. See ad on 


poultry page. Write Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina. 


INDIAN GAMES. 
Cornish Indian Games — Eggs, chickens. 
Mrs. W. T. Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 

















Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Let Us Start You in Business—Will furnish 
you $2,000 worth of reliable books and Bibles 
on credit till fall, and teach you how to 
sell from $100 to $200 worth of books per 
week and take notes from purchasers, pay- 
able next fall. Will allow you $15 per week 
for expenses and show you how to make 
from $150 to $300 per month. No one but 
white men, between the ages of 21 and 60, 
with good character, who can furnish horse 





LEGHORN 8. 


If It’s Winter Layers You Want—Do your 
hatching now. Try Ward’s Single Comb 
White Leghorns. Can’t be beat as layers. 
Have never been beat in the show-room. 











Eggs, $1.50, $2, $3 sitting. Choice lot hens 
for sale. Ward Bros’. Leghorn Farms, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

ORPINGTONS. 





Pure | Single “Comb Buff Orpingtons—Eggs, 
$1 per 15, $1.50 per 30, $5 per 100. Cook’s 
strain, prize winners. Baby chicks, 15c. 
Shipped West Indies, not broken. Shamrock 
Poultry Farm, Clarksville, Va., Route 2. 





























pada riche — = 7 
and buggy need answer. Don’t write unless Prong gg Mie erga kre 
vim meee ag sigan tbe pee busy eg gyorg winners at many shows. Males, $2 to $15: 

me to lose with those who are not in earn- : ‘ E 
est. State age, give three business men as agg Me ed pig ey aoe Ae axe 
references. No letters answered unless ref- eer 1 a be 46 or Go 
erences are given. Address us at the nearest = ong in = hg Farm Rees 15 Lebanon 
office to you. Phillips Boyd Publishing | ,OO% [orp Sron , i ’ 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, and SRiceerc: 
Little Rock, Ark. ROCKS, 

Barred Roc ks—Stock and eggs cheap. C. 
_ POSITIONS WANTED. Reno T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 
Ww anted—Position as saleslady. Good ret- RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


erence. B., Clarksville, Va., Route 2. 


Wanted: Position as Farm Manager—Ex- 





Single 
Eggs, $1 per 15 


ie Comb Re ds—Blue r ribbon winne Ts. 
Day-old chicks, 12%c each. 






































perience. Finished course at A. & M. Col- | Clifton White, Danville, Va., 1430 Clayhorne 
lege. Good reference. Box A, St. Paul, N.C. ! street. 
LIVESTOCK. es 
ARR awn |” Barred Rock i aa $1. C. H. Throne- 
STOCK. bur g, Hudson, N. C. 

Red Wilkes Stallion for Sale—Five years Indian Runner — ‘Duck | ees—12, 70c. L. 
old. E. A. Spainhour, Morganton, N. C. Edwards, Aulander, N. 

Jack €olt—Three years old, 13% hands, | F. L 


perfect conformation, good disposition. Will 
se ll or trade. Dunnlora Farm, Carson, Va 


‘Bardin’s Holstein Farms are offering ond 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 























heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. 

Fine, Young, Registered, Black Percheron 
Stallion for Sale—One that will improve the 
work-stock of the South. Also one three- 
year-old black grade Percheron mare, and 
one four-year-old gray grade Percheron 
mare, Address Prof. J. C. McNutt, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 

HEREFORDS. 

For Sale—Three registered Hereford bull 
calves. Forty dollars each. Forest Hill 
Farm, Clemmons, N. C. 

HOLSTEINS. 
_ Holstein Bull Calves—Good ones. Ask 
for prices. Johnson Bible College. Kim- 
berlin Heights, Tenn, 

Holstein Cattle—Missionaries of success. 
Pure-bred, registered, for sale. Beacondale 
Farms, Newport News, Va 

Holstein ee gery 27.57 at 3 
years; sires dam and her full sister, dams 
and her sister, have A. R. O. records that 
average 28 pounds of butter a week. Price, 
$400. Beacondale Farms, Newport News, 


Virginia. 


Buft Orpington ery for 15. 
Herman, | Louisburg, N. C. 


Brown Le eae ae and eggs for sale. 
B. J. ‘Temple, Hickory, N. C. 


Eggs for “Hatching—Haltf price hereafter. 
Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


Fifteen Buff Leghorn Eggs—$1. 
motte White, Route 2, Suffolk, Va. 


Buff Orpingtons and White  Rocks—Eggs, 
15, $1. Perry Yount, Hickory, N. 

White oa Eggs—Reduced prices. 
75¢c per 15. F. Bruce, Martin, Ga. 

Kellerstrass White Orpington Eggs—$2 
per 15. Snowflaks Yards, Raleigh, N. C. 
“Runner Duck Eggs—$1.10 for 15, prepaid, 
by parcel post. Elsie Huffman, Hickory, N. C. 

‘Buff. Orpington Chickens, 
ducks. $1 to $2 per sitting. 
Lucama, x. <S 











W. Er- 














Indian Runner 
E. L. Green, 





Cc ‘rystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
N North Carolina. 








For Sale—A few pairs White Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Eggs, cheap. C. J. Deal, Landis, 
North Carolina. 


- | Rocks, Exclusively, 
strain)—-Pens headed by prize 
Eggs, $2. Utility eggs, $1 per sitting. 





( Hawkins 
winners. 
Oak- 


Barred 





wood Farm, Sutherland, Va. 





Eggs at Half Price—Rhode Island Reds, 
Ringlet Rocks, and White Orpingtons, $1.50 
per 15; $5 per 100. Buggaboo Farm, Dim- 
mette, N. C. 





White Leghorns, White Orpingtons, Bar. 
red Rocks, Reds, Cornish Games, Runner 
ducks. Eggs, $1 for 15. Rockdale Farm, 
Barber, N. C. 





Eggs From the Greatest Laying Fowls— 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas. Write for circu- 
lar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, 
Durham, N. C. 


Eggs—White Orpingtons, White Leghorns, 
Runner ducks. Utility grade, $5 per 100. 
Write for prices Buff and Black Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, White Runners by sit- 
ting or by 50. Stock for sale. Write for 
bargain list No. 92. Woman’s College, Me- 
ridian, Miss. 


15 Eggs, $1—Pure strain Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Black Minorcas, 
and Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 12 
eggs, $3—Prize-winner pure White Runner 
ducks. 15 eggs, $1.50—Cook’s Buff Orping- 
tons. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jasper Fletch- 
er, McCall, S. C. 


Pure-Bred Silver Laced Wyandottes—I am 
now prepared to furnish nice fresh eggs for 
hatching at $1.50 for 15 eggs, or $2.50 for 30 
eggs. Special price on larger quantities. 
Best layers of American breed. Lee & Fay 
strain Rose Comb eggs for hatching a spe- 
cialty. M. L. Aderholdt, Henry River, N. C. 











Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—From 
best laying strain. Delivered, at 15, $1; 45, 
$2.50; 100, $5. Rose Hill Farm. Seagrove, 
North Carolina. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, fifteen, $1. 
Only one kind. Good strain. Extra winter 
layers. Western Slope Ranch, Route 2, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


~” Eggs—Single Comb Black Minorca, pure- 
bred (Northrup strain). Greatest all-year 
layers. $1 and $2 per 15. E. E. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. C. 


Bellehaven Farm Now Offers for Sale— 
Eggs from its great and matchless yards of 
Indian Runner ducks. Bellehaven Farm, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Indian Runner Ducks, Prize- Winning 
Brown Leghorns. White eggs, $1 sitting by 
express, $1.25 by parcel post. Dixie Poultry 
Yards, Henry, N. C. 


If You Want Fine “‘Reds—Try my strain. 
Rese Comb Rhode Island Reds, eggs for 
hatching, $1 and $1.50 per sitting. J. Spen- 
cer, Blackstone, Va. 


Fawn and White Indian Runner duck 
epgs, and Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, 
$1 for 15, or $5 per 100. Bay View Poultry 
Farm, Shelltown, Md. 


Single Comb Rhode 
winning birds. Eggs, $1 per fifteen; by par- 
cel post, prepaid, $1.25. Montview Poultry 
Farm, Boomer, N.. :€. 




















Island Reds—Prize- 





Good Laying Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Eggs, 15, $1 and $1.50; 50, $3; 100, $5. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Cunningham Farm, 
Lancaster, S. C. Route 4, 





Eggs—Light Brahmas, 
Sheppard’s strain. 


Mottled Anconas. 
Greatest all-year layers. 








Fertility guaranteed, $1 per 15. Mrs. Ches- 
ter Deal, China Grove, N. C. 

Purpleneck Guineas, Runner Ducks — 15 
eggs, $1. White Leghorn laying pullets, 75c 
and $1. 244-egg Cyphers incubator, $15. 
Oakshore Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 

Eggs—From Single Comb White, Brown 


and Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Partridge Wy- 
andottes, and Buff Orpingtons. 15 for $1. 
Carolina Poultry Farm, Reidsville, N. C. 





Special!—For the rest of the season, I will 
sell my Buff Orpington eggs at $1 per sit- 
ting. Bronze (half wild) turkey eggs at 
$2.50. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


Eggs for Hatching—Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, $1 per 15; Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, and Light Brahmas, $1 per 12. 
Naragansett turkeys, $3 per 12. Echo Hill 
Poultry Yards, C. W. Grissom, Manager, 
Kittrell, N. ¢. 


Eggs—15, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 
From best laying strains to be had. White 
Leghorns, Anconas, and Rhode Island Reds, 
all Single Comb. Properly mated. Baby 
chicks, 15 cents each. We ship only selected 
eggs, and guarantee safe arrival,*as we ship 
all eggs and chicks in H. & BD. boxes. Sea- 
grove Stock and Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 








100, $5. 





North Carolina. 


if 








Buff Orpington Ducks—World’s greatest 
layers; the coming fowl. Eggs, $2.50 per 
sitting. Also Indian Runners, Light Brah- 
mas, Buff Plymouth Rocks, and Rhode 
Island Reds. Eggs, $1.50. Our birds were 
winners at eight shows, including five State 
og b 1912. Thomas & Channings, Round 
Hill, a. 


200-Egg Strain White Leghorn Cockerels, 
at sacrifice prices. Won at Ashboro, first 
cock, pullet, pen; second cockerel and hen, 
Eggs, $1.50 to $5 sitting, 15. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, $1.50. In- 
dian Runner duck eggs, $1.50. Mapleton 
Farms. J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 
boro, NaC; 

The famous Cook and ‘Kellerstrass White 
and Black Orpingtons; Noftzger Partridge 
Rocks; Cornish Games. Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 
per 15. Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 
Eges, $1, $2 and $3 per 12. All yards head- 
ed by prize-winning males, at Charleston, 
Columbia and other shows, Free mating 
list tells how to feed chicks, ducklings, and 
laying hens. Beverlea Plantation, Darling- 











ten, 6. ©, 
DUCKS. 

White Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.50 
dozen. Fishel strain. Fawn and White 
ducks, $1 each. John L. McKinney, Jones- 
ville, S. C., Route 1. 





For Sale—Fawn and White Indian Runner 
ducks and drakes, $1 each. Great egg-pro- 
ducing strain. Ed Starnes, Granite Falls, 
North Carolina. 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 














Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 

This Year’s Breeders — Early hatched 
cockerels. Reds, Leghorns. ‘The Barony,” 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 

Prize-winning Rose Comb Reds, Indian 
Runner ducks. Mating list free. Powells 


Valley Farm, Jonesville, Va. 





Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Toulouse Geese—$10 trio. Fawn 








and White Runner drakes, $1.35 apiece. 
Single Comb White Leghorn eggs. Bayview 
Poultry | Farm, Shelltown, Md. 

White Orpingtons, White Rocks, Silver 


Spangled Hamburgs, Fawn Runner ducks. 
Eggs from either, $1 per 15. Young stock 
reasonable. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga 








Prize- winning White Indian Runner ‘duc ke, 


eggs, 11 for $3; 22 for $5. Utility Bronze 
turkey eggs, 11 for $3; 22 for $5. Five Tou- 
louse goose eggs for $1.25. Single Comb 
White Orpington eggs, $1 for 11, and up; $10 
for pen. Fawn and White Indian Runner 
ducks, eggs, $1 for 11, or $6 per 100; $10 for 
pen. M. B. Grant, Darlington, S. C. 
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Stock For Sale—Diucks and ‘Chickens. Old 





and young. .Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. Lia ie eS 

Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs— 
From choice matings, $3.50, 12. Choice 
Single Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2 
each. Eggs, $3, 50. Byrd Brothers, Salis- 
bury, N. C. P 


First Cockerel at Statesville — Hottest 
competition in State. White Orpingtons and 
White Runners. Eggs, $2.50 per sitting. 
Express prepaid on two sittings. le 
Hunter, Norwood, N. C. 


White, Partridge, and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes; White and Black Orpington, White 
and Brown Leghorn, Partridge Rock, and 
Rose Comb R. I. Reds. Eggs for sale. $1 to 
$2. Murray Stock and Poultry Farm, Ca- 
tawba, N. C. 


25 White Orpington Roosters for Sale-— 
$1 each. Eggs for hatching, from Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and White Orpingtons; 
yards headed by first ioe winners at Ashe- 
ville, and Norfolk, Va J. Cheek, Hen- 
derson, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Poultry — White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), Leghorns 
(200-egg strain), Orpingtons and Black Mi- 
norcas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


‘Will Sell Some Nice Trios or Breeding 
Pens of White or Barred Rocks, Black Lang- 
shans, Black Minorcas, Anconas, Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns, Silver Laced or Columbian 


























week 


various purposes. 


many readers. We shall run them soon 





Wvandottes. Eggs for hatching from 30 
leading breeds. Catalog free. Clarence 
Shenk, Luray, Va. 


White -Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners 
at Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale... Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
White us your wants. Randolph Poultry 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


BEANS. 


Velvet Beans—$2.25 bushel. 
lock, Live Oak, Fla. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy” Beans—O.K. stock, 
$1.75 per bushel. J. T. Gooding, Merritt, N. C. 


I Have 150 Bushels of Mammoth Yellow 
soy beans for sale. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 


Good Velvet Beans for Sale—Well cleaned. 
$2.50 bushel; 10 or more bushels, $2.25. Ru- 
dolph. Herold, Miccosukee, Fla. 


No-1, Recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soja 
beans for sale, in quantities of five bushels 
or more. Carter & Lucas, Wilmington, N. C. 


Velvet Beans—1,000 bushels choice home- 
grown secd at farmers prices, $2.50 the 
bushel, f.o.b. Lowell, Fla. °Raysor Farms, 
Lowell, Fla. 


* i A few hundred: bushels nice recleaned Soy 
beans for sale, $1.65 per bushel, f.o.b. Wash- 
ington, N. C. McClaud & Jennette, Swan 
Quarter, N. C: + : 


* 1,900. Bushels* Mammoth Yellow and 100 
bushels Mammoth -Brown soy beans. Prices 
on application. W. S. Dudley, Wysocking, 
North Carolina. ~ , 


Eight: Hundred Bushels’ Mammoth Yellow 
Soja Beans—$1.65 «per bushel,’ delivered 
Washington, N. C.. Jno. L. Mann, Lake 
Landing, N’ C: ~e 
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H. W. Hal- 





























Mammoth Yellow -Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
Buy now and save high prices. Burrus & 
Company, New: Bern, N.C. 


BERMUDA. 


- Bermuda Grass—Ten thousand roots, $1. 
Free booklet. Carolina Farms, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 


Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, one 














dollar f.o.b. station. Lawrence S. Wolfe, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
CABBAGE, 





Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from choice 
seed (all varieties). “Wakefields’” a spe- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, Parsley, 
and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Am Closing Out “Cabbage Plants—60 cents 
1,000. $2.5 5,000. Nancy Hall and other 
leading vicscene potato plants, $1.50 1,000. 
R. A. McNeely, Proprietor, Glendale Farm, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. At greatly 
reduced’ prices.: All varieties. ‘‘Wakefields”’ 
a@ specialty. You can’t afford to sow seed. 
Large stocky plants, weather hardened, 60c 
per thousand; three thousand or more, 50c. 
“Edgeworth Farm,” Marshville, N. C., R. 2. 


CORN. 


~ Hastings’ Prolific Seed Corn—$1.50 per 
bushel. A. J. Macon, Farnels, N. C. 


‘Batt’s Four-Eared Prolific Seed Corn— 
Peck, $1; half bushel, ae 75; bushel, $3. O. 
A Stallings, Enfield, N. 

















Cockes’ “Prolific Seed Corn—Has been se- 








lected for five years. $2.50 bushel. Clar- 
ence Choate, Pineville, N. C. 
Thousand-Dollar, Prize-Winning Boone 


County seed corn, bushel, $2. 
special prices. 
Ferry, Va, 
Biggs 7-Ear, Cockes, and Marlboro Prolific 
seed corn, $2 a bushel. The greatest corn 
for the South. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Large lots, 
Giles Sydnor Terry, News 








Biggs’ Seven- Ear Corn—For 18 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. 
I made one year 35 barrels to the acre. I 
plant in good land, heavily manured, in dou- 
ble rows, 2% and 5 feet apart. I plant one 
grain at a place, 8 to 15 inches apart, ac- 
cording to land. Plant when land is warm 
and ready. This corn was awarded a silver 
medal at the St. Louis Exposition. Price: 
$3 for one bushel; $5 for two bushels; $1 for 
one peck. No order taken for less than one 
peck, Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, k, N. e. 


COTTON. 


Will Buy Mebane Money-Maker or Trice 
cotton seed, if. pure. Send sample, 5S. 





SOME COMING FEATURES: 





I. 
COMMUNITY BETTERMENT WORK. 
OLLOWING Mr. Coffey's article on County Surveys this week will be next 
letter from Mr. W. J. Shuford on the same subject. 
will be the stories of two churches which are doing unusually effective work for 
their communities. These articles we have. Others we hope for will give some 
simple plans for the remaking of rural villages, tell how to organize young 
people's clubs, and explain how to start local co-operative associations for 


II. 
HOW TO GET THE WORTH OF YOUR TIMBER. 


E. HAVE on hand four articles on marketing timber. These articles were 
written by Mr. W. W. Ashe, of the United States Forest Service, espec- 
ially for Progressive Farmer readers, and should be worth good hard dollars to 


articles on the care of the farm woodlands and the planting of waste acres to trees. 


Following this 


and expect to follow them with other 








Lewis and Columbia Long Staple Cotton 
Seed. O. B. Robinson, Gastonia, N. C. 


Wanted—Pure Broadwell short staple cot- 
ton seed. D. C. Mumm, Lamar, S. C, 


Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 16, Pine- 
ville, N. C., 


Long Staple Cotton Seed for Sale—75 cents 
per bushel, f.o.b. Coats. L. L. Turlington, 
Duke, N.C. 


* Columbia Long Staple Cotton’ Seed—At 
$1.25. per bushel, f.o.b., by B. L. Miller, 
Frosperity, S. 


A few more of those Improved Keenan 
Cotton Seed; at $1 per bushel. The best 
highland: variety. G. W. Bullard, Hayne, 
North Carolina. 


























a PEAS. 


For Sale—Three thousand bushels cow- 
peas. W,-L..Hall &-Co., Greenville, N. C. 


“A Lot. of Good, Sound. Speckled Peas for 
sale at $2.. Ben R. Tanner, Sandersville, Ga. 


Cowpeas — Mountain-grown, hand-picked 
and whipped. Buy from farmer. E. A. 
Spainhour, Morganton, N. 


For Sale—500 bushels of mixed field peas, 
at. $2 per bushel, f.o.b. cars Wilmington. 
Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 311 North Front 
Street, Wilmington, N. C. 


Cowpeas ‘for Sale—Iron, $2.50; Clay, Un- 
known, Whippoorwill, $2.25; Clay Mixed, $2; 
Calico and Red Mixed, $1. 75. I have 4,000 
bushels. Write or wire for prices on car- 




















Fifteen Million Sweet. Potato Silps—For 
April, May and June delivery. Leading va- 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Full count and 
safe arrival guaranteed. My book on Grow- 
ing Sweet Potatoes, free. C. W. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—No wait- 
ing. Immediate shipment or money re- 
turned. “Nancy Hall,” “Norton Yam,” 
‘Providence,’ and “Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 
1,000. Plant catalog free. Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 


Southern Queen Sweet Potato Slips—For 
prompt delivery. This variety wonderfully 
productive, delicious flavor, and _ perfect 
keeper. $1.75 per thousand; $1.50 in quan- 
tities of ten thousand. Geo. C. Leach, 
Aberdeen, N. s 


Sweet Potato Plants—From the Catawba 
Yam, the best all-round potato, rich and 











juicy, heavy yielder, good keeper. $1.60 per 
thousand, or two for $3. Order now to in- 
sure prompt delivery, in season. J. Frank 


Warlick, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Pumpkin 
Yam.. Prices, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, at 
$1.75 per 1,000. Tomato plants; varieties, 
Earliana, Livingston Globe, and Truckers’ 
Favorite. Prices, 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.75. 
Ready from April 1st till July 1a: 2 Ds: 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
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Wanted—Good, second-h hana wagon scales. 
Allred & Garrett, Climax, N. C. 


When lost among so many ads, to find A. 
Cc, Kerley’s is like finding an oasis in a des- 
ert. Look for it. 


Pigs—From registered Duroc breeders, at 
a bargain. Also Indian Runner duck eggs 
cheap. W. G. Honeycutt, Gold Hilt, N.. Cc. 








Send for Free .Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor -Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Monarch Home Canners—$10, up. Make 
big money. Send postal for catalog. Can- 
ners, cans, supplies. Monarch, 333 Main, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


For $5.50—An Elgin 7 jewel watch, 16 
size, nickel, open face, screw back and bizel, 
with a gold plated chain. Postpaid anywhere. 
G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. C 


Rarest of bargains in guaranteed solid 
gold watches, chains, lockets, bracelets, 
rings, and less expensive jewelry. Send or- 
der. Box 13, Robersonville, N. C, 


Will sell a 50-egg Cycle Hatcher and a 
large size brooder for nine dollars; or ex- 
change for Buff Orpington pullets. Write 
what you have. E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, 
North Carolina. 


Complete Wood-Working Plant for Sale— 
Town of 1,000, main line of S. A. L. Railway. 
Plenty of timber. Plant making money. 
Good reason for selling. Owner, P. O. Box 
306, Monroe, N. C. 


Am Closing Out Fine Lot Cabbage Plants 
at 50c per thousand. Four varieties. Book- 
ing orders for Nancy Hall, Vineless Catawba 
Yam potato plants, at $1.50 per thousand. 
A few nice Berkshire pigs. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Dinner Sets+—Direct from factory to you. 
Prices low, goods... attractive. - 53 pieces 
with monogram on each, enly $5.75. All 
goods guaranteed as represented. Let us 
send you descriptions. Carolina Novelty Co., 
Box 474, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—One fine Jersey cow, four years 
old. Will be fresh first of May. Also one 
fine Holstein and Jersey calf, three months 
old. Have one fine African gander, will-ex- 
change for Golden Seabright Bantams, or 
Silver Spangled Hamburg. E. D. Williams, 
East Wilmington, N. C.,-P. O. Box 435. 





























Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 








Potato Plants—Queens, Yams, and Nancy 
Hall, $2 per thousand. Sparks’ Earliana and 
Woods’ Early Beauty tomato plants, $2 per 
thousand. April,. May, and June delivery. 
All plants grown on new soil, free from 








Potatoes—$2 per 
crate. H. L. Arndt, Claremont, N. C. 


Porto Rico Yam Potatoes— While they 
last, 75 cents bushel.- H. E. Cole, Winter 
Park, Fla. 


Nancy Hall, Providence, and Yellow Yam 
potato draws, $1.50 per thousand. Farm- 
ers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1.50 per thousand. Send for free culture 
methods. C. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Slips for Sale—Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Red Providence, and Triumph, 
$1.50 per thousand. N. Price, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


I Raise My Own Seed—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. $1.75 
thousand. Special express rates. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Vineless Yam, 
and . others. Price, $1.50 per thousand. 
Ready April 25. M. L. Medlin, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


Nancy Hall and other 
plants. April and May 
cash. Prompt shipment, 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


We Offer 50 Bags Bliss Triumph and 50 
bags Irish Cobbler potatoes, 150-pound bags. 
Price, $2.50 per bag, f.o.b. Hickory. Hickory 
Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Eastern Yam _ Potato Plants—$1.50 per 
thousand; last of April delivery. Sample of 
potato on request. Special prices to dealers. 
W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and oth- 
er varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Orders now booked 
for delivery. F. D. Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 


We prepay express on sweet potato slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 
gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will 


























ato and tomato 
ivery. $2, 1,000, 
Tidewater Plant 

















bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
ton, Fla. 
Sweet Potato Plants— Famous ‘Nancy 


Hall” and prolific “Porto Rico,’’ at $1.60 per 


thousand. Special prices for quantities. 
Plants now ready. Fred Preston, Pine Cas- 
tle, Fla. 


Early Triumph Sweet Potatoes—60 days; 
800 bushels per acre, 1912. Plants, $1.40 
per thousand; five thousand and up, $1.25. 
Nancy Hall, same price. L. T. Rhodes, Bay 
Minette, Ala. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Yam Slips— 
$1.50 thousand. Earliana and Globe _ to- 
matoes, $1.50 thousand; 5,000 or more at 
$1.25; 25 cents hundred, postpaid. H. E. 
Cole, Winter Park, Fla. 











Macklin’s Plants—No waiting. Immediate 
shipment, or money returned. Livingston’s 
“Beauty” tomato, and ‘New York Improv- 


ed’’ eggplant, $1.75 per 1,000. 
pepper, $2.50. Sweet potato plants, seed ad, 
these columns. Catalog free. Wm. Mack- 


“Ruby King” 





Colwell, Wallace, N. C, 


lots, delivered anywhere. F. A. Bush, Rich- | disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. Turfflin 
land, Ga. Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 
POTATOES. Sweet Potato Slips—I have bedded 1,000 
- bushels of the John B. Barringer Pride Po- 
Eastern Yam . Sweet 


tato, the finest potato for early and late 
seasons, mature in 90 days. For recommen- 
dations refer to this paper, March 29 and 
April 5. Price, $1.50 per thousand. John 
B. Barringer, Newton, N. C. 





Sweet Potatoes and Sweet Potato Plants— 
Let me book your orders for seed and 
plants. Catawba Yams, 11-peck barrels, 
$2.50; Nancy Halls and Pumpkin Yams, 
$3.25. Plants from above varieties, $1.50 
and $1.75 per thousand; special price, large 
lots. F. A. Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 


Improved White Peachblow Late Seed 
Potatoes—The only white potato worth 
planting in the South. On well prepared 
ground, has made 200 bushels to the acre, 
planted about July first; and a good keeper. 
Should be ordered before June first and 
spread out on a dry cool floor so the sprouts 
will not get so long, at 90c per bushel f.o.b. 
Claremont, Va. J. M. Hughes, Claremont, 
Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general po Ape guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, becaus parle 
er should see land for himself before ‘bebe. 
= man is permitted to offer land for sale in wer 

oy og urless he shows us satisfactory references as 
honesty and business responsibility. 











Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Cc, 





Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


For Sale—Nice duck and poultry farm, % 
mile from town. 
ete. Write R. P. Beasley, Chase City, Va. 





Good houses, fences, well, 





131 Acres—Good grain, cotton, stock farm. 
Near town. 
quick buyer. F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va. 


Improved road, Bargain to 





For Rent—Place on Masonboro Sound, N. 


lars, address X. C., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Cc. Make an ideal truck farm. For particu- 
12 South 6th Street, 





River near Charleston. 
balance pasture and wooded land. 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
250 acres open land, 
Deer, 





with thousands of buyers. 


large, write me quick. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in touch 
If you have a 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
W. M. Berryhill, 





Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees— 
Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Seeds for Sale—Whippoorwill peas, soja 
beans, Boone County corn; also milk cows. 
R. B. Oliver, Crewe, Va 


‘Improved Spanish > oe $1.75 bushel. 
Chufas, $1 peck, or $3.50 bushel. Order now. 
Seed scarce. J. F. Barwick, Ayden, N. C. 


Beggarweed Seed and Velvet Beans—Re- 
cleaned and graded; recleaned stock insures 
higher germination. Beans, $2.50 bushel; 
Beggarweed, 35 cents pound, f.o.b. Sydney 
V. Coxetter, Grower, Lloyd, Fla. 


Nancy Hall and Six Other Varieties of 
Sweet Potato Plants—Home-grown seed and 
plants, hence best for this section. Damp 
moss on roots assures arrival in perfect con- 
dition. Tomato, celery, beet plants. Free 
price list. Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 











lands for sale. 
of the South. 

farm you want. 
North Carolina. 


Write me today. 


Get my List of Great Bargains in Southern 
Farms—Thousands of acres of fine timber 
Farms all sizes in all parts 
I have the 
W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 





book, ‘Vacant Government 


States. How secured free. 
Farms. 

postpaid. 
St. Paul, Minr. 


Official 112-page book. 


Government Farms Free—Our 112-page 
Lands,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in United 
Latest diagrams 
and tables. All about Free Government 
Price, 25c, 
Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, 





two public roads, 4 miles from city of 6,000. 


home and farm. G. 
North Carolina. 


Caldwell, 


For Sale—838 acres, one farm, on railroad, 


216 acres, 1% miles of city, 6,000; best road 
in county; 1 ten-room and 4 tenant dwell- 
ings; big barn, silos, water tank; an ideal 
Monroe, 





Mr. Farmer—We offer the following se- 
lected fresh seed. Amber and Orange cane 
seed, cowpeas, ‘“Keenan’s’” and ‘“Allen’s’’ 
genuine long staple cotton. Cotton grown 
on our own farms. Write for prices. Lorick 
& Lowrance (Inc.), Wholesale Seedsmen, 
Columbia, S. C. 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Business Education—Small cost. Civil ser- 
vice, bookkeeping, shorthand, touch type- 
writing, telegraphy, penmanship, drawing, 
etc. We please you. Write us. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cianNsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend ovr school if you want to secure a 

















~ 





timber tracts. 
$12 to $15 per acre. 
catalog. 
Virginia. 


Virginia Farms—We have a large number 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, etc., 
including several large river plantations, 
well suited for stock raising; also some good 
Splendid grade of land at 
Write for descriptive 
Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 





TOO.LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


Beavers, Apex, N. C. 


AEE DALE SOIREE POTS LD DET 
Greatest Poland China Pigs—Beauties. G. 





in season, $1.50 for 15. Mrs. 
Martin, S. C. 


tons, Light Brahmas, 
Mrs. F. D. Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 


Pearl White Guineas, $3 per pair. Eggs 
M. B. Furse, 


Eggs—Cook’s Single Comb White Orping- 
Anconas, $1 for 15. 





Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill, N. C 


Good as new. Highest bidder gets engine. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 








lin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


good position. 








Sykes & Grissome, Harrelisville, N. C. 


For ‘pure-bred Berkshire Pigs, the big 
bone, short head type; pure-bred Shropshire 
lambs, all at farmers’ prices, address Oak 


“One 12-Horse ‘Gasoline Engine ne for Sale— 


Need larger engine. 
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THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
Aprit 147. 

Cotton. 


Geed middling 
Striet middling 
Middling ..... 
Eow grades ..........-:; 
Reeeipts, 75 bates. 






Plour, Hay and Grain. 


¢Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 


Breur—Per bbi—wholesale prices: 
Bigh grades - $5.25 @ $5.75 








Lower grades .......-+++eee 4.50@ 5.00 
€ern—Ne. 2 white, per bushel... 80@ .85 
Ne. 3 mixed .......-.+-eee -79@ _ .82 
Timothy hay, per ton.......-. $20.50 @$23.00 
Provisions. 
Smewe@rift shortening, per case........ 5.75 
€Cempound, tierce basis ........-.---- S%c 
Pure lard, tierce basis ........-.-++++ 12%e 
@heese, full cream .........-- 02s eeee 15%e 





Meats. 


Hams, sugar-cured 17%@20 ec 
Whew. rite, 40-45 ..........-2005- 12 @12%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditor 
The Cotton Record.) 

April 17. 
ee es ee 10% 
Geed ordinary ...........--.-: 10% 
Ber MmGGlIng ........-.sceees 11% 
MEE ie Gicie osc oc rsvenscsucss 12% 
EE EINE cece as cnene 2% 
Mates sadea—bales ...........-..02c00. 3,275 


Cettonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
@ettonseed meal, per tom........-+.++-- $238.00 
€ettonseed hulls 


There was a slightly easier feelimg in the 
market during the past week, and quota- 
tiems fell off a smal! fraction. This seemed 
@ue mainly to the continued apathy of the 
fmmediate demand, together with the ad- 
vaneing season. Nevertheless, as @ general 
thing the demand has lately become more 
active, so that the tone has again steadied 
up. Exports have increased latterly, fellow- 
tg the rather larger receipts, and supplies 
en this side are being cerrespondingly re- 
duced. Political affairs in Europe have not 
yet settled sufficiently to permit meney mat- 
tera to return to a normal cendition, but 
the sentiment of uneasiness is much relieved. 
In the meantime, while Europe has been 
hei@ing off, so to speak, Japan has been 
taking more cotton than usual, and perhaps 
Burepe may find it more difficult te get as 
much as expected when it is finally decided 
to steck up again. Without any apparent 
warrant in the facts, there has been some 

tion recently te magnify estimates of 
erep and diminish those ef consumption. 
This is the kind of chickens that always 
eeme back to roost. 

Prespects for the new crop have become a 
more influential factor in the market. On 
the whole, the weather, while cool, has been 
favorable for work, and the trade regards 
the general outlook as rather better than 
the average. There is strong belief in a 
leeavy increase in the acreage in Texas and 
probably Oklahoma also. Elsewhere there 
@oes not seem any such a decided tendency, 
im fact, some sections may plant less than 
Yast year The inducement is certainly no 
greater, for higher prices could be ob- 
tained for fall delivery a year ago than can 
be got at the present time. While it looks 
umwise to contract the coming crop at the 
low basis now prevailing, the farmer should 
not over-plant in the expectation of the bet- 
ter prices which he hopes for. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
€Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 





Unton Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
April 14. 

Steers—Best, per cwt .......... $7.75 @$8.25 
Medium to good ........... 7.00@ 17.50 
Common to fair ............ 5.50@ 6.50 

Beifers—Best, per cwt..........-. 7.00@ 7.50 
medium to good ............ 5.75@ 6.75 
@uuameon to fair ........... 4.75@ 5.50 

Cows—Best, per cwt............ 6.00@ 6.75 
Medium to good ......... 4.75@ 5.50 
GCeamamon to fair ............ 3.50@ 4.50 

MOM, BOT CWE 2 nc ccc ccc cees 4.50@ 7.50 

EE 2 Se eee 4.75@ 6.50 

Calves—Extra, per cwt ......... 8.00@ 9.00 
ee ers 7.00@ 8.00 

Dairy cows, per head........... 35.00 @ 75.00 

Hegs—Best, per ewt ........... %.75@ 9.25 
“ON GIBE okt ttc cc cces 8.00@ 8.75 
Sows and stags ............ 5.50@ 7.75 

Sheeep—Best, per ewt .......... 6.00@ 6.50 
eee GP BOOP... nc cceace 3.50@ 4.50 

EE a eee 4.00@ 8.50 
NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reperted by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
Virginfa.) 

April 18. 
Geed mid@ling ...........-5. 12%e 
Striet middling ........... . 12% 
WMid@dlimg ............. . 12% 
Strict low middling » ee 


Tone steady. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by B. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
April. 12 
Receipts in our market have come down 
to almost nothing, and there will be noth- 
ing of special interest to repert ‘until the new 
crop comes in. The market is firm and 
steady for all grades of tobacco, and while 
stocks of tobacco are large, they are almost 
entirely in the hands of the big interests and 
net for sale. The weather has been favor- 
able for the farmers to continue field work, 
and giving the new plants a start, and while 
we leok fer a smaller planting ef dark to- 


bacco this spring, we are satisfied that 2 
full crop will be. attempted wherever the 
dark tobacco has not given away to bright. 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUT: 


«Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 


No. 1 grade, 60 per cent.........-. 3% @3%e 


No. 2 grade, 50-55 per cent..... -> 84% @3%ec 
No. 3 grade, 40-45 per cent..... «-- 3 @3%ec 
Shelling, good weight ..... ecceee 2H @2%e 
Shelling, light weight .......... - 2% @2%c 
BPAMM POROUS occeies ceweds cuss 1.30 


Tone steady. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
April 15. 


Potatoes, in bulk, per 180 pounds, $1.87@2; 
new, white, No. 1, Florida, per barrel, $4@ 
4.75; red, $3.25@4; No. 2, $2.50@2.75. Sweets, 


No. 1, per basket, $1.25@1.50. Old white 
cabbage, per ton, $9@11; new, per crate, 
$1.25@1.75. Onions, red or white, per 100 
pounds, 25@75c; yellow, 35@90c. Aspara- 
gus, fancy, per dozen bunches, $3@3.25; 
prime, $2@2.50. Artichokes, $1.50 @2.50. 
Beans, wax, per basket, $1@3. Beets, $3.50 


@4 per 100 bunches. Carrots, per 100 bunch- 
es, $1.50@8; old, per barrel, $1.25@1.50. Cu- 
eumbers, $2@4 per basket. Cauliflower, per 
basket, $1@1.50. Celery, $2.50@3.25 for 12- 
inch case. Chicory, $1.50@2.50 per barrel. 
Escarol, $1.50@3 per barrel. Eggplant, per 
box, $1.50@2.50. Horseradish, $2@4 per 100 
pounds. Kale, per barrel, 50@60c. Lettuce, 
per basket, $1@2. Lima beans, $1@3 per 
basket. Leeks, 75¢@$1.25 per “100 bunches. 
Okra, per carrier, $2@4. Oysterplants, per 
10@ bunches, $3@5. Peppers, $2@3.50 per 
box. Peas, $1@1.75 per basket for large. 
Parsley, $2@6 per barrel for plain. Pars- 
nips, 5@¢c@$1 per barrel. Radishes, 50e¢@$1 
per basket. Rhubarb, $2@3.50 per 100 bunch- 
es. Romaine, per basket, 75c@$1.50. Shal- 
lots, $1@2.50 per barrel. Squash, new, $2@3 


per box. Turnips, 50@75c per barrel for 
white; rutabagas, 60@90c. Tomatees, $1@3 
per carrier. Watereress, $1.25@2 per 160 
bunches. 


Apples, $2@5 per barrel; latter for fancy 
Spy. Cranberries, $7@t0 per barre?. Straw- 
berries, 6@26c per quart. 

Country eggs, 17@26c. 

Creamery butter, specials, 35%c; factory, 
25@26c; imitation creamery, 28 @29c. 


Mess pork, per barrel, $21.75@22.56. Mess 
beef, per barrel, $19@206. 
No. 2 re@ wheat, cash, $2.12. Corn, 62c. 


Oats, 4614¢. 
A Start in Dairying. 
(Continued from page 15.) 

the first winter, as hay reached $30 
per ton before spring. Our heifers 
and cows came through the winter 
in fine shape and we received many 
eompliments for the care we had 
given them, tho we fed them nothing 


but silage and wheat straw. 
During the winter and early spring 
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tor Daiwig Girls 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 













girls. 


good merchants. 


merchant who sells them. 


No substitutes a¥e ever 


“Tess and Ted ’’School Shoes ~* 
for Girls and Boys 


__Publie School authorities declare that many of the 
ills of childhood are due to badly fitting shoes, but 
“Tess and Ted” School Sh 
ideal footwear for children. 
These famous shoes are made in about 100 different styles for 
s boys and girls of all ages. They are designed to fit properly and 
the bestof leather is put into every shoe. Ask to see Style 3385, for 


“Tess and Ted” School Shoes look better, fit better, 
than ordinary shoes made for children. 
more for them, but the cost per day is less because they last longer. 

Our 23 big “Star Brand” factories employ 10,000 expert shoemakers. 
The most skilled artisans on children’s shoes have been selected to 
make “Tess and Ted” School Shoes. 

“Tess and Ted” and other “Star Brand” Shoes are sold by 20,000 
Don’t just go into ANY store and ask for them, 
but hunt up the “Star Brand” dealer, or write to us for name of nearest 


poe - _— Som. Always a spss baxiog 
= rand” Shoes. Every pair is made of good leather. 
i for"leather used. 


This Star on Every Heel 


oes are recognized as the 


and wear longer 
You may pay a few cents 














ROBERTS, JOHNSON 


Branch of International Shoe 














HOME CANNING 


The most perfect Canner invented; 


OUTFIT 











something every farmer should own. 
This Canner is suited for both home and 
market canning. Write now and get 
our free catalogue, giving full informa- 





we made butter, but about June 26, | 


we began shipping eream to Lynch- 
burg, receiving 38 eents per pound 
for butter-fat. We bought a No. 12 
DeLaval separator which we find 
very satisfactory. As our heifers 
freshened we had their milk tested 
at the creamery for the per centage 
of butter-fat and found only one out 
of the scrub that would be profitable 
to keep as a cream cow, test being 
5.2, and one out of the grades, test 
4.1. We also tested the milk of the 
older cows. In the late summer of 
1912, we bought two grade Jersey 
cows with tests of 5.3 and 6 per cent 
and consider these our best cows. 
We sold one of the grade heifers to 
the butcher, also one of the scrubs. 

Our cream ehecks from June, 
1912, to January, 1913, our last re- 
port, are as follows: $17.48, $36.04, 
$41.98, 46.61, $66.33, $59.76, 
$82.06, $88.02. Counting the skim- 
milk at 25 cents per hundredweight 
as feed for calves, pigs and chickens, 
and the value of the manure at $1 
per cow per month our cows are av- 
eraging close to $9 each month. 

We feed cottonseed meal at the 
rate of two to three pounds per cow 
daily, with 30 to 40 pounds of corn 
silage. Corn stover is fed for rough- 
age. We intended to have cowpea 
hay to balance the silage, but a dry 
season cut our crop short. 

We have six heifer calves coming 
on which we will test out as soon as 
they freshen, keeping only the prof- 
itable ones. We have begun keeping 
a record of the pounds of milk each 
cow gives daily. This with the test 
will enable us to tell just what our 
cows are doing. We recently bought 
a Babcock tester and can now make 
tests at home. [f our registered sire 
proves to have offspring of good 
milking qualities, we hope to raise 








tion. 
kinds of fruit and vegetables. 


DIXIE HARDWARE & MFG. C@., 


We tell you how to put up alt 





Elkin, N. C. 








up a herd of pure-bred Holsteins, 

otherwise we will probably turn to 

the Jerseys. LAUREN DILLON. 
Bedford City, Va. 





When Green Oats Will Kill Pigs. 


ECENTLY there appeared an ar- 
ticle in the Progressive Farmer, 
in which the writer made the positive 
statement that grazing oats would 
kill young pigs. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Alabama Livestock Asso- 
ciation, at Montgomery, a gentle- 
man was equally as positive that 
grazing oats had killed his pigs. No 
doubt the gentleman was honest in 
his opinion, and doubtless the oats 
did kill his pigs. At the same time 
let me say with all the emphasis pos- 
sible that grazing oats will not kill 
pigs. 

The seeming contradictions of the 
above statements are easily recon- 
ciled by the close observer of hogs. 

Now why do Mr. A’s pigs die when 
grazed on oats? And why do Mr. 
B’s thrive? _ 

The answer to the above question 
will clear up the whole mater. If 
you place a sow on oats immediate- 
ly after farrowing, the flow of milk 
will be far too great for the pigs to 
handle, the result will be scours and 
death. To give a sow immediately 
after farrowing all the shorts she 
will eat, or anything else as to that 
matter, will produce the same re- 
sult. The oats per se did the pigs 
no harm, but an overproduction of 
milk killed them. No sow should be 
put upon full feed until the pigs are 
at least 14 days old, 21 would be 
safer. 

For years my sows have had ac- 
cess to the oat field from two to 


three weeks before farrowing, and I] 
have never lost a pig from such 
practice. Just a word of caution: 
poor sows should never be put 
upon oats, or any other green feed, 
immediately preceding the farrow- 
ing period. Hunger will very likely 
drive her to such gluttony as to pro- 
duce scours, and a loss of her litter, 
and very probably of her life as 
well. A fat sow will hardly damage 
herself or litter from such cause, at 
least I have never had one to do 
so. 

In a hog country where these fun- 
damental principles are well under- 
stood, a discussion of this kind 
would hardly be interesting. But 
in the South, where so many cotton 
farmers are going into the livestock 
industry, a thorough knowledge of 
these questions is vitally important 
at the present time. 

J. F. YARBOROUGH. 

Columbia, Ala. 





Mr. Frank D. Fuller, Secretary of 
the Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., 
says that he sold 14 September pigs, 
the latter part of February for $240. 
These pigs were sold for pork and it 
looks as if there might be some profit 
in producing pork when five-months- 
old pigs sell for over $17 each. Hogs 
on the large markets are selling for 
around $8.50 a hundred and country 
prices in the Corn Belt range around 
$8. These are high prices and yet the 
South, with all her splendid facilities 
for hog raising on cheap Gérops har- 
vested by the hogs, is still buying a 
large part of her pork and pork pro- 
ducts. 





Most homely women make ’emselves 
homelier by addin’ some little touch t’ keep 
from bein’ so homely.—Kin Hubbard. 
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Miss Minerva and William Green Hill. . 


A SERIAL STORY—BY FRANCES BOYD CALHOUN. 





Copyrighted 1909 by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
The Humble Petition. 


ILLY, sitting in an old buggy in 
front of the livery stable, had just 

engaged in a long and interesting 
conversation with Sam Lamb. He 
was getting out the vehicle when the 
sharp wire around a broken rod 
caught in the back of his trousers and 
tore a great hole. He felt a tingling 
pain and looked over his shoulder to 
investigate. Not being satisfied with 
the result, he turned his back to the 
negro and anxiously enquired, “Is my 
breeches tore, Sam?” 

‘Dey am dat,” was the reply, ‘“‘dey 
am busted f’m Dan ter Beersheba.”’ 

‘“‘What I goin’ to do ’bout it?” ask- 
ed the little boy, ‘‘Aunt Minerva sho’ 
will be mad. These here’s bran- 
spankin’ new trousers what [I ain’t 
never wore tell to-day. Ain’t you got 
a needle an’ thread so ’s you can fix 
’em, Sam?”’ 

‘“Nary er needle,’ said Sam Lamb. 

‘Is my union suit tore, too?’ and 
Billy again turned his back for in- 
spection. 

His friend made a close examina- 
tion. 

Yo’ unions is injured plum scan- 
erlous,’’ was his discouraging deci- 
sion, “and hit ’pears ter me dat yo’ 
hide done suffer too; you ’s got er 
turrible scratch.” 

The child sighed. The injury to 
the flesh was of small importance,— 
he could hide that from his aunt— 
but the rent in his trousers was a se- 
rious matter. 

“I wish I could git ’em mended 
’*fore I goes home,” he said wistfully. 

“T tell. You what do,’ suggested 
Sam, “I ’low Miss Cecilia ‘ll holp 
yeh; jest go by her house an’ she ’ll 
darn ’em up fer yuh.” 

Billy hesitated. 

‘Well, you see, Sam, me an’ Miss 
Cecilia ’s engaged an’ we’s fixin’ to 
marry jes’ ’s soon ’s I puts on long 
pants, an’ I ’shame’ to ask her. An’ 
I don’t berlieve young ’omans patches 
the breeches of young mans what 
they‘s goin’ to marry nohow. Do 
you? Aunt Minerva ain’ never 
pached no breeches for the Major. 
And then,”’ with a modest blush, ‘“‘my 
unions is tore too, an’ I ain’t got on 
nothin’ else to hide my skin.” 

Again he turned his back to his 
friend and, this clouded little face 
looking over his shoulder, he asked, 
“Do my meat show, Sam?” 

“She am visible ter the naked 
eye,” and Sam Lamb laughed loudly 
at his own wit. 

“T don’t believe God pays me much 
attention nohow,” said the little boy 
dolefully; ‘‘ev’y day. I gets put to bed 
’cause sumpin ’s all time a-happenin’. 
If He ’d had a eye on me like He 
oughter they would n’t a been no 
snaggin’. Aunt Minerva ’s going to 
be mad th’oo an’ th’oo.”’ 

“May be my ol’ ’oman can fix ’em, 
so ’s dey won’t be so turrible bad,” 
suggested the negro, “’t aint fer, so 
you jes’ run down ter my cabin an’ 
tell Sukey I say fix dem breeches.”’ 

The child needed no second‘ bid- 
ding,—he fairly flew. Sam’s wife 
was cooking, but she cheerfully stop- 
ped her work to help the little boy. 
She sewed up his union suit and put 
a bright blue patch on his brown 
linen breeches. 

Billy felt a little more cheerful, 
though he still dreaded confessing to 
his aunt and he loitered along the 
way till it was nearly dark. Supper 
was ready when he got home and he 
walked into the dining-room with his 
customary ease and grace But he 
took his seat uneasily, and he was so 
quiet during the meal and ate so lit- 
tle that his aunt asked him if he 
were sick. He was planning in his 
mind how to break the news of the 
day’s disaster to her. 


“You are improving, William,” 





she remarked presently, ‘‘you have 
n’t got into any mischief to-day. You 
have been a mighty good little boy 
now for two days.” 


Billy flushed at the compliment 
and shifted uneasily in his seat. That 
patch seemed to burn him. 

“If God ’d jest do His part,’’ he 
said darkly, ‘I would n’t never git 
in no meanness.’’ 

After supper Miss Minerva washed 
the dishes in the kitchen sink and 
Billy carried them back to the din- 
ing-room. His aunt caught him sev- 
eral times prancing sideways in the 
most idiotic manner. He was mak- 
ing a valiant effort to keep from ex- 
posing his rear elevation to her; once 
he had to walk backward. 

“William,” she said sharply, ‘“‘you 
will break my plates. What is the 
matter with you tonight?” 

A little later they’ were sitting 
quietly in Miss Minerva’s room. She 
was reading “The Christian at 
Home,”’ and he was absently looking 
at a picture book. 

“Sam Lamb’s wife Sukey sho’ is a 
beautiful patcher,” he remarked 
feeling his way. 

She made no answering comment, 
and the discouraged little boy was 
silent for a few minutes. He had 
worn Aunt Cindy’s many-colored 
patches too often to be ashamed of 
this one for himself, but he felt that 
he would like to draw his aunt out 
and find how she stood on the subject 
of patches. 

“Aunt Minerva,” he presently ask- 
ed, ‘‘what sorter patches ’d you ruth- 
er wear on yo’ pants, blue patches or 
brown?” 

“On my what?” she asked, looking 
at him severely over her paper. 

“T mean if you ’s me,” he hastily 
explained. “Don’t you think blue 
patches is the mos’ nat’ral lookin’?”’ 

‘What are you driving at, Will- 
iam?’’ she asked; but without wait- 
ing for his answer she went on with 
her reading. 

The child was silent for a long 
time, his little mind busy, then he be- 
gan, “Aunt Minerva = 

She peered at him over her glasses 
@ second, then dropped her eyes to 
the paper where an interesting ar- 
ticle on Foreign Missions held her at- 
tention. 

‘Aunt Minerva, I snagged—Aunt 
Minerva, I snagged my—my skin, to- 
day.” 

‘Let me see the place,” she said 
abseutly, her eyes glued to a para- 
graph describing a cannibal feast. 

“T ’s a-settin’ on it right now,” he 
replied. 

Another long silence ensued. 
ly resolved to settle the matter. 

“T ’s gettin’ sleepy,” he yawned. 
‘Aunt Minerva, I wants to say my 
prayers 2nd go to bed.’’ 

She laid her paper down and he 
dropped to his knees by her side. 
tle usually sprawled all over her lap 
during his lengthy devotion, but to- 
night he clasped his little hands and 
reared back like a rabbit on its 
haunches. 

After he had rapidly repeated the 
Lord’s prayer, which he had recently 
learned, and had invoked blessings 
on all his new friends and never-to- 
be-forgotten old ones, he concluded 
with: 

‘An’, O Lord, You done kep’ me 
f’om meddlin’ with Aunt Minerva’s 
hose any mo’, an’ you done kep’ me 
f’om gittin’ any mo’ Easter eggs, an’ 
playin’ any mo’ Injun, an’ Yot done 
kep’ me f’om lettin, Mr. Algernon 
Jones come ag’in, an’ now, O Lord, 
please don’t let me worry the very 
*zistence outer Aunt Minerva any mo’ 
’n You can help, like she said I done 
this mornin’, an’ please, if Thy will 
be done, don’t lemme tear the next 
new breeches what she’ll gimme like I 
done ruint these-here what I got on.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Keep Railroad Time 
‘m Your Pocket 


‘Railroad time’’ isaccurate time. 
Railroads spend thousands of dol- 
lars a year to keep their employes’ 
watches correct. But few makes 
of watches can meet the require- 
ments. All South Bend watches 
keep railroad time. 

This is the watch that takes six 
months to make and another six 
months to test betore it is what 
we call pocket-fit. Each must keep 

erfect time in a refrigerator and 
in an electric oven. Each must 
‘‘make good’’ 
under 411 in- 
spections and 
the master 
inspector’s 
tests. 

You need 
sucha watchin 
catchingtrains, 
keeping ap- 





pointments in town, going in from 
the fields for dinner, getting up in 
he morning, and doing countless 
things each day. 


The South Bend is so/d only by 
expert retail jewelers —neéver by 
mail. You get the jeweler’s vegu- 
lation with the South Bend. That 
is important, for watches don’t run 
the same for everybody. They 
must be regulated to the buyer’s 
personality. Ask the jeweler why. 


Write for our free book, ‘‘How 
Good Watches Are Made.’”’ If you 
are going to buy a watch now or 
in the future, you owe it to your- 
self to first get this book. 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH 
COMPANY 
42 Palmer Street, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


~South Bend” 








You can have 


Runnin 
your 


Water in 


ouse and 


Barn, at even tem- 
perature Winter or 
Summer, at Small 


Cost. 


Send Postal + / 


New Water 






asking for 








Supply Plan. 








It will bring you a Hundred 
Pictures of it in actual use. 


Do it Now. 


Aermotor Co., 1144 6. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


Aermotor Co., 2nd and Madison Sts-. Oakiand, Cal. 
Aermotor Co., 1213 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Aermotor Co., 332 Ist St., North, Minneapolis, Minna. 








When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Pedigreed Bacteria (\e = Ga. Experiment Station 


KEPT ALIVE AND ACTIVE WITH PURE FILTERED AIR 


The only preparation of legume bacteria that are grown in a natural way and kept alive and active. Produced the highest results 
in a comparative test carried out on four farms by the E. B. Voorhees Agricultural Society of New Jersey. Breeding counts with bacteria 
as with the highest forms of vegetable life, and Farmogerm is the only preparation of “high-bred” pedigreed bacteria in the world. 
Others may produce bacteria. We breed and select them and send them to you alive and active and ready to use simply by adding a 
little water and mixing with the seed. 


It Pays to Grow WHY IT PAYS TO USE FARMOGERM What Prof. Massey Says: 


Cowpens and j It pays to use Farmogerm on legume crops because it] “years ago I tried the artificial cultures of legume 
Se y Jeans increases the nitrogen left in the soil, and, under suitable | bacteria sent out by the Department of Agriculture 
with Ned. “S. conditions of soil and fertilization, largely increases | without any result of value. I tried another com- 
ules Like o \. the growth of legumes. More failures to grow mercial culture known as Nitrogen, also without any 
legume crops are due to poor inoculation pale che get ae cases the bacteria had 
evidently not survived. 
“ than any other gp me ee gee These experiments made me very doubtful of the 
farm the right way without legumes: | value of any of the artificial cultures. 
. Your success in growing Cowpeas, But of late I have carefully investigated Farmo- 
- Soy Beans or any other] germ. I have seen the results of the inoculation of 
Swi bad , om -.™\ legume depends on the | the seed of the legumes with this culture and have 
chet. 4 : — > ie * \ quality of the bacteria made an experiment with it myself. I was disposed 
Cowpea Sick” 


or “Clover Sick,” 


i transportation of the bacteria. I never saw a more 
ore Pepi he os ats be- ~ : ; ty \, best--andFarm- | ingenious, scientific method used for preservation 
& y - a ™ “ ogerm is] of the bacteria and keeping them completely pro- 
Come unfavorable to the bac- NO. : = t h e | tected from other forms than in the curiously aerat- 
teria for these plants. This can ; ) atl ed vials in which the bacteria are sent out. 
be corrected by proper methods. “ . That this culture will wonderfully increase the 
of fertilization, and rotation of your leg- \ gi Ss es of hws mrt te hgeeres on the , 
, ig umes, I no longer have any doubt, and I am satisfie 
samen aii cg You ought to grow a greater that here at last we have a handy and certain 
variety of legumes. Plant more Soy Beans and 


: ¢ means for the inoculation of the seed of the 
peanuts instead of cowpeas, and plant winter different legumes that will introduce im- 


cover crops of Clover and Vetch. Farmogerm A mensely, more and more vigorous bacte- 

will enable you to grow these crops more success- ria than any other method I am ac- 

fully and we will be glad to give you special information I fy. quainted with. 

about the best way to fertilize them and put your land : —— Iam now, after being a “doubt- 

in better condition for crops of all kinds. & ing Thomas,” ready to rec~ 

ommend the use of 
Farmogerm to the 


. oe », farmers for the in- 
Fine Clover Grown By Mr. oculation of le- 
Haynes With Farmogerm. 


Several years ago, Mr. Hanes, the well- 
known manufacturer of Winston-Salem, N. 
C.,heard about Farmogerm and decided to try it on 
his large dairy farm. The results were so surprising 
that the following year he used it on all his legume crops 
with equal success, and has been using it ever since. The 
picture shows the kind of clover he grows with Farmogerm. . 
g| Now, the story of Mr. Hanes is exactly the same as hundreds of Bean Roots Are 
' other farmers in the South, and can be duplicated on your farm. About 8% Nitrogen 


; Increased Peanut Crop from 300% to 500% 
Write for Any of These Mr. Hatcher’s Letter in 1912. Mr. Hatcher’s Letter in 1913. 


ti Macon, Ga., Sept. 23, 1912. 
Free Bulle ins The Coe-Mortimer Co., Charleston, S. C. The Coe-Mortimer Co 
Gentlemen: Unsolicited, I desire to acquaint you 01 


; 3 harleston, S. C 

EN, with the result obtained by the use of Farmogerm on Gentlemen: Please ship to W. H. Fel 

How to grow Cowpeas, Soy Beans and on peanuts. I am satisfied that the yield was in- Winchester, Ga., Parmogerm for BD oy Aegon 

ieeeks’ creased 300% to 500%, and if I had not seeninafair of Peanuts and twenty-five acres Velvet Beans. As I 

teat Oe ee et re te eae 1 canal pe pete om going to plant peanuts soon will appreciate your 
- € ¥ sa a i 
—— Method of Growing Alfalfa and give youa — or the Coming season.” i odd ied 
oe ours truly, W. H. FEL . 

(Signed) M. FELTON HATCHER. (Signed Sctten Watcher. 





is to look with some favor on the article as soon as I 
ES Wir sk erie saw the means adopted for the preservation and 


























Macon, Ga., March 31, 1913. 


—Vetch for Winter cover and Spring Hay. 


—Fertilization of*’Legume Crops. What Mr. McRee, of Kinder Lou, Ga., Says 


Four years ago Mr. W. S. McRee, a large planter from Kinder Lou, G: a ibi i 
; State Fair. Impressed with the probable value of Farmogerm, he bought enough for fifty prAna boy 
Every reader of The Progressive Farmer bought more every year since, and his letter tells why. ; 


should have a copy of these books—full of Gentlemen: I had a big success this year by using your Suseseenc me Pinder ‘Peas Velvet ll 

interesting information. and Alfalfa crops. The increase from its use was from 300% to 400%. This makes my third year I have used 
it. In this time i have tested it fully, every way. It isa money maker for the farmer. I will use it on all of 

Write for your copy NOW ! = 7 my crops again this year. Yours truly, (Signed) W. S. McREE. 





1A GROWTH AND 
FOOD VALUE AND 
EWRICH THE SOIL 
Fivi 





FARMOGERM PRICES 
FOR SALE BY Farm Size for Five Acres . . $9.00 
Address Department P Trial Size for One Acre ... 2.00 


"The Coe-Mortimer Co., | / te Coe-Mortimer Co., Charilesten, Si €. |, r= m5" <nors onty 
CH ARLESTON, Ss. C. SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS. Cc - Alfalfa 


Vetch and 
ALSO BY LEADING SEED HOUSES. Canada Peas Other Legumes 




















